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In Salisbury, Plain 


The Prime Minister has now said three times to three andiences—and to 
the Monckton Commission—how he sees the C entvel African Federation's 
future ( page 285) 


Solo in Mr K has brandished his “ fan- 
tastic weapon’’ to silence critics 
at home rather than to impress 
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cae Exploration 


‘A new perspective in Western co-operation ( page 286) 


Cut Price Competition ? 


(page 289) 


World Politics and Business 


The Economist - 22 Ryder Street - St. James's - London: S.W.1 
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Ladders to the top 


Can you be sure of Shell? , No-one can say definitely where a man is going 
Many graduates who apply to us express the wish to get; but he may be quite sure, today more 
to start their careers in their professional capacities, than ever, that success for the scientist, technol- 
whether as Geologists, Physicists, Geophysicists, ogist or arts graduate will mean administration 
Chemists, Engineers, Chemical Engineers or as Arts half way up the ladder. . 
Graduates (Economists, Classicists and others), by As the oil industry and the chemicals from petroleum 
acquiring some special skill. All may ook foradvance- industry expand, the variety of Steps a man can take 
ment in the fields of management. is constantly increasing. 


’ 


-.. this is the world of SHELL 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED - ST. HELEN'S COURT +LONDON €.c.3 


APPLICATION TO MAIL Fee eNOMISe AT SECOND CLASS POST AGE RATES iS PENDING 


AT NEW YORK ?} 
ed weekly every Saturday, Of)-198 times 2 )car in Lendon. England 
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RON & STEEL 


INDUSTRY PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


MINING INDUSTRIES 


of accelerated | 


expansion 
and di versification 


HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD 


The Head Wrightson group of companies, 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 


independent yet co-operating, offers the most comprehensive 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 


service to primary industry in the world today. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY ENGINEERING LTD 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD The results of many years’ systematic research 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE LTD and development work are at the disposal of heavy 
P 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD engineering . . . continuing research maintains 


HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD ; me 
the technological leadership of Head Wrightson, 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 


HFAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEELWORKS 
ENGINEERING LTD 


AND 


McKEE HEAD WRIGHTSON LTD ENGINEERING FOR WORLD INDUSTRY 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


TEESDALE IRON WORKS - THORNABY-ON-TEES 
Stockton - Middlesbrough - Sheffield - London - Johannesburg - Sydney - Calcutta 
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DEFENCE 
BONDS 


"5 


7 yee 


Defence Bonds are a safe and extremely profitable way of 
saving. As well as the attractive interest of 5°, per annum, 
the Bonds are repayable after 7 years at the rate of £103 for 
each £100 invested—and this 3°, Bonus is U.K. income tax free. 
The bonds may, of course, be encashed before maturity. The 
interest, payable half yearly, is not exempt from tax, but tax 
is not deducted at source. You can have up to £2000 of these 
Bonds exclusive of holdings of earlier issues. Bonds inherited 
from a deceased holder or acquired by conversion of earlier 
issues can be held in addition. On sale in £5 units. Buy all you 
oan afford. 


This solves that sreblect I , 
Wherever boilers and hot pipes are used on a large scale, a major IN SEVEN YEARS 


problem is how to avoid serious loss of heat. The practical and econ- } 
omic solution is insulate them with Fibreglass, the most effective and yon iene Bonde ‘s 
reliable way of keeping water, air or other fluids piping hot. Fibreglass 
cuts heat leakage down to almost nothing. it has great resilience, 
is flexible, easily handied and conforms to awkward shapes. insulation . | 
presents many problems --Fibregiass can solve most of them. Write, 
stating your particular requirements, and we will advise you. 
. | per cent (qreee, et ss a 
— wtaneard rat aes o. 


Full information on Defence Bonds from your stockbroker, banker 
or other professional adviser, and from your local Savings Committee, 
Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


FIBREGLASS LTO., ST. HELENS, LANCS. ST. HELENS 4226 Issued by the National Savings Committee, London SW7 


‘ 
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think 
steel... 
wire... 
wood... 


A long-established organisation whose activities are The accumulated knowledge and experience of many 


devoted to the specialised manufacture of quality years provides a first-class service for Architects, 


products in steel, wire and wood. Engineers, Builders, Farmers and Industrialists. 


Boulton and Paul Limited NORWICH - LONDON .- TIPTON - BIRMINGHAM 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 


JOINERY 
WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


FENCING 


FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF ALL TYPES OF STRUCTURAL STEELWORK AND FARM BUILDINGS 
MANUFACTURE OF WOOD WINDOWS, DOORS, KITCHEN FITMENTS AND OTHER STANDARD JOINERY 
MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN LINK SHEEP NETTING AND OTHER TYPES OF WIRE FENCING 

SUPPLY AND ERECTION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD OF ALL TYPES OF CHAIN LINK, WIRE, WOOD AND 


CONCRETE FENCING 


Write for further information to Riverside Works, Norwich, Norfolk NOR 72A. AP/BP3%6 
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" MORGANITE CARBON VANES MEAN 
CLEAN PAPER 


Photograph by courtesy 
of Rotaprint Lid. 


Phe air supply for the paper feed of these Rotaprint offset litho machines at 
Unilever Ltd., is free from oil mist — and the rotary vacuum pumps 
require no maintenance, thanks to the use of MORGANITE CARBON VANES.. 


Light as aluminium, non-hygroscopic, readily machineable, highly resistant 
to wear and requiring no lubrication — these are some of the special 
properties of MORGANITE CARBON VANES. They are especially 
suitable for use in rotary pumps and compressors where 

' non-contamination is essential. 
MORGANITE CARBON VANES resist chemical atmospheres and 
corrosive conditions ; withstand high temperature; immersion in liquids ; are 
suitable for inaccessible positions and completely eliminate maintenance. 
They are solving the specific problems of many manufacturers — maybe they 
will solve yours. Please write or telephone for leafiet SD 69, or 
for one of pur Technical Advisers to call. 


Welenn@nnm VANES 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11. Telephone: BATtersea 8822 


¢ 
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it’s the same 
in Bombay 


Four leaps and you're in 


and London 


Salesmen are trained by Tack in Canada and Italy, : e Li fi AY A a 2’ ef os RG 
| Holland and South Africa, Eire and Belgium, a 
Australia and Norway. 
All over the world, the most successful salesmen 
are Tack trained. 


Whatever the product or local difficulties, the unique 
Tack training means extra.sales for thousands 


—oitinenwCiinn  : AUSTRALIA 


Write now for full details of the 3-day Sales Training Course 
and the 2-day Refresher Course for Sales Executives to: 


E AC k< | The Springbok Service of South African 


Organisation Airways makes short work of the 
Longmoore Street, London, §.W.1. VICtoria 5001 6,000 miles between London and Johannesburg. 
From Johannesburg a fast service via 


IN TANGIER ... stay at the luxurious Mauritius and the Cocos Islands lands 


you in Australia for little more than 


of y OTEL ih the direce London—aAustralia fare. 


TANGIER ... the gateway to Morocco Zi 
All-year-round sunshine. Private bathrooms. Luxurious ly Springbok 


swimming pool. Moroccan and French cuisine. The de 
valued frane means that for only £2 12s. a day you get full 
board at special tourist rate ! 


$9/2C 


TO SOUTH AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 
WITH DC-78 SPEED AND COMFORT 


Write to-day for lustrated 
Rif Hotel, Tangier, Morocco. C 


(in association with B.0.A.C., C.AA. and QANTAS) 


FOR RESERVATIONS RING VICTORIA 2323 


SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON WC2 
Tel: WHITEMALL 4488 





WORLD-WIDE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS - 


In most countries of the world 
STC telecommunications 
systems and equipments 

are in service on land, 

at sea and in the air 


illustrated is an impression of the STC over- 
the-horizon* radio telephone terminal at 
Nassau, part of a 186-mile communication link 
between the U.S.A. and the Bahamas which 
officially came into service on 17th January. oF 


© 


a 4% 


*Over-the-horizon techniques give greater 

range by transmitting signals into the 

troposphere. Large antennae and sensitive Cog" 
receivers capture the reflected and scattered 

energy which is amplified into a steady @ y/ : af 
commercial signal. 


flaws 


world-wide experience 
world-wide resources 
in the world of telecommunications 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE + 63 ALDWYCH + LONDON W.C.2 
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NOW, SUEZ— 
THE FACTS 


The Memoirs of 
Sir Anthony EDEN 
are appearing DAILY in 


THE TIMES 


German Fairs 1960 


The six German fairs extend a cordial invitation to you. Here firms from all parts 
of the world show the latest of their production. The six fair cities, closely adjacent to 
eachother under the aspects of modern traffic.and adjusted as to dates, form a big 
efficient trading center for your visit. Markedly Individual In orgonization and 
character, the six fairs complement each other as to offer and circle of visitors. Here 
you find your suppliers, here you win new customers. Above all you have the 
pleasant opportunity for personal contact with business partners from many 
countries which you otherwise can only establish by extensive travel. An excellent 
service facilitates your work, 


International Frankfurt Folr 
March 6-10 August 28 - September? 


German Indusiries Fair Hannover 
April 24- May § 


International Cologne Fair 

Furniture Fals February 11-15 - Household 

ond Hardware Fal, ach 1-11 and Septomba 7-1 

7th Men’s Fashion Week August 28 
inalicniciaiecsa ans 


information can be obtained from the fairs of their agencies 
abroad. General information: Aussteliungs- und Messe- 


Ausschuss der Deutschen Wirtschaft e.V.. Cologne, Habsburger 


Ring 2-12, Telephone: 215091 and 215092, Telex: 08881507, 


Telegram: AUMA Cologne 


a 


>, oP 


indwetries Fair 


May 11-22 
Tey Trade Fair Nuremberg 
March 3-8 


Goods Fair 


Offenbach international Leather 
March 5-10 - August 27 - September 1 
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Preparing air traffic 


control for the Jet age: 


aw 
Ly v 


* of ae ze Automatic flight 
. er progress display 


Automatic Air Traffic Control System 


SATCO comprises the ground equipment 
to predict, co-ordinate, check and 

display the movement of air traffic control 
en-route and in terminal areas. 

It provides an extremely rapid means for 
calculating flight paths, for detecting 
potential conflicts and for dination pf 
traffic control between controllers and between 
Area Control Centres. Special features 

are included for military /civil coordination 
and for controlling jet traffic. 


The system has been ordered by the 
Netherlands’ government and the first 
phase is now under operational test. 


© SIGNAAL 


&.V. HOLLANDSE SIGNAALAPPARATEN HENGELO -NETHERLANDS 
\ 


. 
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plant design 
reduce over-all costs 


One way in which Kellogg minimises clients’ 
investments in new plants is by using 

scale models as design tools. 

Built by Kellogg's designers, these 
three-dimensional blueprints eliminate 

planning studies and piping key 

pians, improve designs, facilitate approval, 
promote faster construction and lower operating 
costs. Kellogg has used them in planning 

and erecting plants for many 

clients, including those in the petroleum, chemical 
and metal industries. 

Designing plants with models has replaced 


conventional drawings of general layout and piping. 
Photographs of the models are 

substituted for drawings. The models 
themsel¢es are used on the 

job site to save time in explaining construction 
details to workers and for operator training. 
Kellogg International Corporation 

welcomes the opportunity to work with 

clients at any stage of development of a new 
plant from the time the process is first conceived 
through construction. Inquiries concerning the 
co-ordinated KIC services of engineering, 
procurement and construction are cordially invited. 


| Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET + CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.! 
SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY t 

KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION © BUENOS 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CA 


Subsidieries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 


TO - TORONTO 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRAMLEIAA « RIO DE JANERO 
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The reasons why you should buy your air travel'on 
one of the world’s most successful airline: ' 


British European Airways is a national 
airline, responsible for ite actions to 
Parliament, and thus to the people of 
Britain. In short, BEA is your airline, 
and its duty is to provide you with the 
efficient air service you need. This it 
strives to do. 


Today, BEA is foremost among the airlines 
of Europe. It operates more services to more 
places than any other airline in Europe. 


This policy of making air travel availabie 
on « large scale to large numbers of 
people and at the lowest possible fares 
has enabled BEA to win a leading place 


among the world's great airlines. Unlike . 


most of those airlines, BEA te entirely 
unsubsidieed — end tt makes @ profit! In 
1968/0, after all charges had been met, 
the surplus available for carry-over was 
£250,000 — a bonus to the nation. 


| @ MILLION PASSENGERS A YEAR 


An airline cannot be popular unless it is 
eficient. Nowhere is BEA‘s efficiency more 
@ramatically testified than in ita leaping 


CL 


BRA serves 7@ major cities in Burope, and on 
these routes carries 54% of all the air traffic to 
end from the United Kingdom: the remainder 
is shared by about 50 other air carriers. 


4% short peints te remember whan you fly BEA 


Me BEA runs a scheduled airline, opera- 
ting socially necessary as well as 
profitable routes, all the year round. 


oa By developing a huge tourist traffic, 
BEA has turned many of its less profit- 
able services into profitable ones. 


* BEA has made an overall profit for 5 
successive years. 

* BEA supports the Bri 
@ustry; the industry 


SOOSSOSSOSSOS SESS OE SESSSSSSSSOSSOSOSSS 


ge 
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Once again! 


TR Services 
for Castrol 


Once again C. C. Wakefield & Co. Ltd. have chosen 
TR Services—this time for their new 15-storey headquarters in London. Here TR have 
installed a 400-line internal telephone system. C. C. Wakefield have beén TR subscribers 
since 1917. 43 years’ experience has proved to them that TR provide the most reliable and 
comprehensive rental service in business communication equipment. Telephone Rentais 


Ltd. are now providing TR Service at nine Castrol installations in the United Kingdom, 


TR Services, which are used by over 30,000 organisations in all branches of industry and 
commerce, include Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting, Staff Location and Time Control, 
Production Control, Watchman Protection, Fire Alarms. Full details of how TR Services can 


help you will be sent on request. 
] LIMITE 


OPERATING JR 


(Dept. 26), 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W.7 ‘Telephone: KENsington 1471 
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Ss TKE L —Report to the Nation 


HOW MUCH STEEL IN 1960? 


British steel industry may well produce about 24 million 
tons of steel in 1960 ~ compared with 20 million tons last year. 
Last year, and the year before, the steel industry spent 
some {100,000,000 on new plant and development - and raised its 
ee em This was 

done despite the fact that existing capacity, except in a few cases, 
was not being fully used. 

Why this expansion, then ? Is it an act of folly - or farsightedness ? 

It is simply an expression of confidence in Britain’s future. 

Apart from the sharp setback around 1958, when the industry was 
working far below capacity, demand for stec! has shown a steady 
upsurge since the war. Looking forwards, the industry has weighed 
forecasts made by its customers about their future demand. 

As a result the industry believes that the trend of steel demand 
will continue to rise. 

Planning ahead in Steel is a ticklish business. It means foreseeing 
future developments in the economic life of the nation, and the 
changing needs of steel consumers. 

Among the thousands of steel-using firms the pattern of demand 
can change almost overnight. But planning, building and bringing 
into production a new steelworks inevitably takes ycars. 
Unexpected 

A plant making rails cannot change over to production of, sheet 
for cars. 

Hence in the past two years, although the steel industry as a whole 
has not been working at full capacity, there have sometimes been 
shortages of steel sheet. 

Why ? The causes were an unexpectedly swift boom in cars - 
which took even the motor industry itself by surprise; rising sales 
of houschold goods like cookers and washing machines, and of 


_ electrical machinery; and a shift in demand from one kind of steel 
sheet to another. 


SEVEN YEARS OF STEADY PROGRESS 


Steel capacity 1853-1960 


Capital expenditure 
Million tons year by year 1953-1960 


tstewateo 
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£760 million 

Not even the wisest brains can predict, years ahead, every future 
shift in the pattern of demand. But Britain’s steel industry has done 
remarkably well since the war in having the right plant ready at the 
right time. 

Since the end of 1946, a sum of over {760,000,000 has been spent 
on development. The graphs show the crescendo of expansion in 
the last seven years ; and also how the steel industry, far from lagging, 
has gone ahead faster than other manufacturing industries. 


New Mills 


In the critical field of cold reduced sheet, production in 1959 was 
13°, up on 1958, and will rise again by perhaps as much as 20”, in 
1960. Further expansion at existing strip mills and construction of 
two new mills at Newport and Ravenscraig, work on which is being 
accelerated, will meet the likely demand for sheet and tinplate. 

What of the other sections of the industry ? Although hit by the 
recession, they have pressed on with expansion. The new Universal 
Beam Mill at Lackenby, the best of its kind in the world, is in pro- 
duction - indeed, everywhere the nationwide programme of steel 
development is accelerating. At the lowest point (December, 1958) 
the industry was operating, on average, at about 70°, of capacity. 
Now the rate is over 90°, - of a greater capacity. 


Up and Up 


Prospects are that there will still be some margin of capacity in 
1960 in certain heavy steel products, as a result of continued slack- 
ness of demand from railways, coal mines, and shipbuilders. But 
demand for other types of steel is expected to rise still further. 

Steel production in 1960 may therefore be between three and four 
million tons more than in 1959. 

Continued modernisation and expansion - at a cost of over £100 
million a year - will provide an efficient steel capacity of over 30 
million tons by 1965, a sound basis for competing in world markets. 


NEW LIFE IN THE VALLEYS 
By Trevor Evans 


The “ black years” of the "twenties and ’thirties are not forgotten 
in South Wales. So it was with deep misgivings that 1 went back to 


. the village where I grew up. 


I was never so surprised in my life. There was Thomas Street 
with upwards of thirty motor cars parked along its kerbs. Thomas 
Street, which for hours on end in the old days held nothing but 
Sam Price’s milk-float, and Harry Davies’s coal wagon. 

The houses were spruce with new paint. The house without its 
television aerial was an exception. Many had refrigerators, and some 
washing machines. 


Peaceful Revolution 


The most penetrating comment on changed times came from 
Mr. Tudur Watkins, the village schoolmaster. He happened to refer 
in a lesson to soup kitchens. The boys showed the glazed look of, 
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not understanding. His own son piped-up : ‘ Dad, what are soup 
kitchens, please ?’ 

I do not claim that what has happened in Abertridwr is repeated 
in every other village in the Welsh coalfield. 


Pontypridd, badly hit in the "thirties now one 
of the most prosperous of South Wales towns. 


But there has been a peaceful revolution in South Wales. It can 
be measured in a variety of ways. Take Pontypridd, one of the worst 
hit of South Wales centres - 76°,, of the working population un- 
employed during the depression. Today, it has 1.8°,, unemployed. 


Barometer of Coal and Steel 


There is another way of showing the transformation. For genera- 
tions two industries, coal and steel, were synonymous with South 
Wales. 

The concentration of coal mining on the most economical pits 
has produced contradictions, with surplus men in parts of West 
Wales and a shortage of miners in parts of the Rhondda. 

Steel, too, has concentrated production on modern plants, but 
with a surprising and gratifying result. 

A number of small works were closed, but at the same time the 
new Abbey, Trostre and Velindre works of The Steel Company of 
Wales were brought into commission. 

Throughout South Wales and Monmouthshire the total number 
on the pa of the steel companics was 52,500 in 1948. It was 
55,300 last year. 

In West Wales there were 27,900 employed in steel in October, 
1947. Last July there were 28,000. 

The Industry set up spegial funds to pay compensation to tinplate 
workers who lost their jobs when the small works were shut down. 
Valuable though these provisions are for older workers, an even 
greater social contribution has been the provision of work for more 
people. 


Confidence in the future 


In spite of the changing pattern of coal‘ and steel, the two 
industries continue pay e FESTES SEAS Se nearly one-third of 
all the men in jobs in South Wales. 

What of the long-ceess prospects fer Souths Wales ? Here I om an 
optimist. The workers have proved their adaptability to new skills 
and new processes. 

For years there has been a tussle in the minds of many men in 


283 
South Wales between the experience of the recent past and the 
memories of the years between the wars. Inevitably, it was a conflict 
between generations. 
I hope and believe the victory will go to the younger generation. 
The future belongs to them anyway. 


SIXTY KINDS OF STEEL ON TRIAL - 
TRIAL BY ORDEAL ! 


They do brutal things to a car, down at Nuneaton, on the proving 
grounds of the Motor Industry Research Association. And every 
time they test a car, sixty different kinds of steel are on trial. That's 
how many there are in a modern car. 

One of the tortures they have devised Consists of a pavé track made 
of rough stone blocks, set at all angles, with plenty of potholes. They 
like to drive cars across it fast. 

And what bears the brunt of this savage test ? 


Steel takes these shock tactics in its stride, 


Steel. British steel. Not just any kind of British steel - but a 
variety of specially compounded steels 

These special steels come from one or other of the many steelworks 
in Britain that produce alloy steels. 

They are made, fastidiously, in special furnaces, with exact 
quantities of alloying material added to the molten metal. 

Nickel may go in, or Chromium, or Titanium, or Vanadium - 
or any of a score of other ingredients. 

sampling and testing follow. Only when the melter is 

completely satisfied is the molten metal ‘ teemed ’. The end-product 
is @ component to which the car-driver hardly gives a thought - 
simply because it is so completely reliable. Whenever there’s a really 
tough job to do in a car, there’s a special British steel doing it. 

There are over 300 steel firms in Britain, producing thousands of 
different steels. One firm alone may make steel to 500 specifications. 

All Britain’s industries rely on steel - none more than the Motor 
Industry, whose phenomenal production and export efforts have 
astonished the world. 


ETE NERA ETE ALS RRR: ARS TE, 


Reports to the Nation on Steel will be issued 


regularly during 1960 by the British Iron 
and Steel Federation 


PTT 





\ 3 “High Frequency Heating” by Roy Nockolds 


Hot and Quick 


Over the past ten years or so industry has become familiar with a process known as 
High Frequency Heating. Examples of its practical uses today include smelting, 
surface hardening, plastic welding, wood gluing and the cooking of biscuits and cakes 
—all of which it does with great speed and precision. 

This ‘high frequency heat’.is generated in three ways — dielectrically, by induction, 
and by microwave irradiation. All these methods have two things in common—the 
heat is created by molecular friction (Roy Nockolds’ picture represents the controlled 
movement of molecules inside a material) and all employ types of electronic valves in 
which Mullard specialise. In fact, High Frequency Heating owes much of its success to 
Mullard’s long experience in the design and production of electronic power and 
transmitting valves. \ 

Here, then, is yet another example of how Mullard research and development is 
serving Britain's designers of electronic equipment. 

Technical Information Services. Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field 
of electronics. If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 


tae Muliard Ltd, Technical information Services, Mullard House, Terrington Place, Londen, W.C.1 


MPSS2 
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In Salisbury, Plain 


N three separate occasions Mr Macmillan has defined the Government's 
policy towards the Central African Federation—in the House of Commons 
on July 22nd last year, in Lagos last week, and in Salisbury this week. 
On the first occasion he dismayed the Labour party, who thereupon hardened 
their hearts against the Monckton commission ; in Lagos he delighted the Labour 
party (and incidentally his African hosts), so that Mr Callaghan sent him an 
effusive telegram ; and in Salisbury he apparently delighted 1,500 “tough” | 
white settlers, though possibly not Sir Roy Welensky. Yet on all three occasions | 
he was saying exactly the same thing. ‘ 

It is perhaps part of Mr Macmillan’s triumph that nobody believes this ; 
for it leaves him with a free hand to do what he wants. The reason for the 
misunderstanding lies in the preconceived ideas of other people about what words 
mean, and what the constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
really permits. 

What appalled Labour in July was that Mr Macmillan said only that Britain 
would continue to act as protecting power over Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
as long as their peoples desired it and until they were willing to enter an 

federation ; he did not say that they could secede. In Lagos 
he also did not say that they could secede: what he said was that until these 
protectorates had, after achieving responsible elected government, decided that 
they wanted to join a “full and independent” federation, British 
would not be withdrawn. In Salisbury he pointed out that in Lagos (and in 
the House of Commons) he had not said that Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
could secede, only that Britain would remain the protecting power until they 
did agree to join a full and independent federation. 

‘The decisive points are these: (1) there is no provision for the protectorates 
to secede from the present non-independent Federation ; (2) British protection 
remains until the governments of the protectorates, having been elected by their 
peoples (which they are not at present in any possible meaning of that term), 
ask to join an independent federation ; (3) while Britain protects Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia the Federation is not full end independent—that is, it is 
not and cannot be a sovereign state. By convention (not by right) the federal 
government is “ independent in the federal sphere,” which means that Britain 
does not upset Sir Roy’s legislation provided it is not ultra vires, but this does 
not make the Federation independent as a state. 

What this adds up to is exactly what Mr Macmillan says it adds up to: that 
no decision has been taken on giving Sir Roy either (a) sovereign independence 
as things stand or (b) any changes in the status of the protectorates. The task 
of the Monckton commission will be to suggest what changes could and should 
be made in the Federation’s constitution. Broadly, the commission might say 
one of three things. 

First, it might say that, given certain changes, the Federation should be able 
to fulfil its constitution’s purposes and which demand partnership 
between the races. This is probably the best that Sir Roy can hope for. Even then, 
until an elected Nyasaland government and a more representative elected 
Northern Rhodesian government agree to it, a federation altered along the lines 
advised by Lord Monckton and agreed in London in 1960 or 1961 would still not 
become independent. The people of the protectorates are thus left with the 
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Whatever hope Sir Roy Welensky might have cherished 
that the “ expressed wish of the peoples ” of the protectorates 
can be stated by the governors or by the British Government 
or by himself is thus simply knocked on the head ; that wish 
can be expressed only through the ballot-box. All that is 
inexplicit now is just how wide the franchise would have to be. 
The one point that is left for sensible liberals to argue and 
press for is that the eventual franchise, no doubt several years 
hence, ought to be very wide indeed. 


The Dillon conference did not 
reconcile the Six and the Seven, but it may 
have started something new and important 


1G events have rarely been so obscured by diplomatic 

tactics as at last week’s Atlantic economic conference 

in Paris. The conference played the familiar European 
numbers game, with the Six and Seven arguing about whether 
to meet again in groups of three or five, thirteen or nine, 
more than an accompaniment to a major political and economic 
act—the entry of the United States into the drama of integra- 
tion and free trade that has been played in Europe during 
the past four years. The process begun by the Six, and 
carried a stage further by the Seven, has brought an American 
response. -Tentative as it is, that response could start a new 
era in Atlantic economic co-operation. 


The Economist 


JANUARY 21, 1860 


FREEING FRENCH TRADE 


have been at pains to point out that any new 

have only ‘consultative powers. But it is 

‘United States is anxious to get down at 

to two practical tasks: talks for reducing tariffs on a 

world-wide basis ; and)a joint effort to increase aid to the 
undeveloped countries, with Europe contributing more. 

The new group which eight industrial countries set up last 

week to co-ordinate their aid efforts is expected to soon 

in Washington. It has one major task that needs to 'be faced 

straight away: the means of raising finance for India’s next 

five-year plan. And for its wider task it can turn at once to 

a number of excellent suggestions and comparative statistics 

on aid prepared by the OEEC secretariat, and characteristically 


pigeon-holed by governments. \ 
In trade policy the United States, the European community 
and Britain (which has the highest tariffs of these three units) 
have now to give practical expression to the fine words they 
have been bandying about on the subject of freer trade on a 
world-wide scale. The present Ametican administration has 
been given the power to cut up to 20 per cent off American 
tariffs in return for concessions from other countries. That 
power expires with the Trade Agreements Act, in June, 1962 ; 
if it has not been used by then to extract real concessions 
from Europe, it may not be renewed. That is when the 
of a protectionist reaction may really rear its head in the United 
States. Time, then, is limited. None should be wasted before 
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rapidly, can at last begin to converge instead ; that sotmattiing 
can be done to keep the detailed measures of the two groups, 
as they take shape, in line with one another, and that the new 
contact can gradually bring about an improvement in under- 
standing that may one day lead to fresh negotiation. 

The dangers are that concentration on the exhausted Euro- 
pean dispute may divert attention from new world-wide tasks 
and that illusions on both sides may merely lead to a new 
clash. Some illusions are already about. The Six, on their 
side, lulled by the moderate tone of British talk in Paris, are 
already beginning to air the quite mistaken view that the 
British Government has given up the idea of a European free 
trade area altogether ; the Seven, exhilarated by their first 
public appearance as an ensemble, have begun to magnify last 
week's verbal successes in their own minds. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was right to warn the press on January 14th 
that what had been achieved was a purely procedural agree- 
ment. The clash of views in the Council of Europe on Wed- 
nesday showed how deep the differences are between the two 
European camps. The truth is, of course, that these can be 
resolved only by political decisions in Britain and France. 


HETHER those differences are resolved one day will 

depend in some measure on the attitude of the United 
States. Today the American balance of payments problem 
produces a strong American bias against any sort of European 
_ agreement which discriminates against American trade. But 
that does not mean that American mediation may not be 
possible in Europe later on. One strong impression that 
emerged from last week’s conference was that the United 
States has not yet worked out a policy which is a real synthesis 
of its interests in Europe. Its own payments difficulties lead 
it to oppose any European agreement at present ; its com- 


287 
mercial interests will no doubt make it a permanent advocate 
of low tariffs between Europe and the outsid: world. The 
United States, too, has from the outset supported the common 
market as a means to a strong, united, western Europe ; and 
this has created an opposition, or at best an indifference, to 
any looser arrangement which may tend to dissolve or water 
it down. But in Paris it was also made clear that the United 
States was aware of the danger of a split between the common 
market and the rest of free Europe. If the United States 
government is to play an active role in the new Atlantic 
partnership, it will have to reconcile these two attitudes. 

One possible synthesis, which the Americans might logically 
support, is that there should after all be a grouping embracing 
all western Europe, but that this group should have a greater 
political commitment than anything the Seven at present 
envisage, and should have lower tariffs towards the outside 
world than do the western European states at present, cither 
individually or collectively. The political decisions have yet 
to be taken. But any major cuts in European tariffs that can 
be negotiated in Atlantic or world-wide talks will provide the 
most favourable economic context for a European agreement 
of this kind later on. ‘ 

Last week's Adentic meeting. wes in a cease 0 tribatt to 
Europe's economic and political recovery. ‘That recovery has 
placed upon Europe new responsibilities for what happens in 
other important areas of the world. It has prompted the 
United States to seek a place in the new and (let it be hoped) 
contagious process of unification—and liberalisation—that the 
western European countries have set under way. But the old 
world still evidently needs the assistance of the new, not so 
much now in righting the economic balance—that task has 
been well done—as in removing the inherited political divisions 
and rivalries that still hamper and distort Europe's part in 
world affairs. 


& 


Solo in Two Keys 


Mr Khrushchev’s speech on Soviet armaments 
and disarmament was addressed to two audiences at 
once, and contained more than one message 


WR KHRUSHCHEV may be puzzled by the echoes that 
M the outside world has given back to his speech of 


January 14th before the Supreme Soviet. He had 
artlessly foreshadowed a message of peace ; it was greeted 
outside Russia as an exercise in sabre-rattling. He has himself 
to blame. He had called a special session of parliament to 
announce a reduction of troops which could have been carried 
out by a simple decree ; he had let it be known that spectacular 
measures would be proclaimed. Having thus seized the lime- 
light and the microphone, he could not sing a tune in two 
keys and expect the false notes to pass unnoticed. But this 
is what he did. It was unconvincing to assure, at one and 
the same time, the foreign audience that the cut in military 
manpower was a great self-denying gesture, and the home 
critics that it left Soviet military power entirely unimpaired. 

Second reading of the speech leaves no real doubt that 
Mr Khrushchev did want to present his move to the western 


public as an example of self-abnegation worthy to be followed, 
a step dictated by the longing for peace and not by any 
economic necessity. Everyone will take his word for it when 
he claims that, if the Soviet government considered that still 
greater resources were needed for defence, the necessary 
economic sacrifices would be made and the resources found. 
Russia proved this point when it was much weaker and poorer 
than it is now. Now that it produces 60 million tons of steel, 
260 billion kWh of electricity and 130 million tons of oil, it 
could certainly do it again (thougk not without political strain). 
In the present case, however, military and economic common 
sense say the same thing: the extraordinary progress in nuclear 
weapons and rockets makes the huge accumulation of un- 
productive manpower in the Soviet armed forces unnecessary 
and absurd. The Soviet Union can thus release men for 
industry just when the wartime fall in the birthrate is begin- 
ning to affect the numbers of the labour force—and when, 
also, a drive is on to reduce the working week. 

Western listeners, impressed already by the Soviet feats in 
rocketry, did not need to be told that the reduction of numbers 
in the forces implied no loss in striking power. Yet Mr 
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the Soviet forces “ 
imes over in terms of quality” and urged the western powers 
“t0 follow our example.” This cannot have been quite what 
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© diplomatic talks at the summit? If 
SOVIET a the Soviet leader is really under 
ARMED “1 pressure from his conservative 
FORCES s colleagues at home, he cannot be ex- 
J pected to make real concessions 
abroad without serious counterparts. 
There should be no illusions, for 
instance, on the German question. 
Not only was Mr Krushchev particu- 
larly harsh on Dr Adenauer, but he 
said again that if there was no agree- 
ment on Germany, including a settle- 
ment of the West Berlin question, the 
Soviet Union would sign a peace 
treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic, “with all the attendant 
consequences.” The Franco-German school in the western 
discussions of policy for a summit conference often seems to 
leave out of account Mr Khrushchev’s ability to play this card 
. if and when he chooses, 
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HATEVER the motives and the manner of presentation, the 

Soviet government’s decision to cut down its conven- 
tional forces should remove one of the obstacles to an agreement 
on disarmament. The reduction is less spectacular than was 
expected ; the Soviet Union in two years’ time will still have 
neatly as many troops as the United States has now. 
But Mr Khrushchev continues to hint that he has not 
said his last word; he has spoken of a future when the 
basis of the Soviet army would be a territorial militia. His 
announcement that Soviet scientists and designers have 
“a fantastic weapon” in development does not 
materially alter the “balance of terror.” No doubt both 
prudence and precedent recommend that his word be 
taken for it. 

It would be a mistake to be too preoccupied with Mr 
Khrushchev’s boasts of Russian strength. They are aimed at 
a specific domestic, audience ; and confident talk of one’s 
own power is not in any event an exclusively Soviet habit. 
Diplomatic initiative is now needed rather than aloofness based 
on suspicion. Mr Khrushchev complains that the western 
powers are delaying the meeting of the 10-power disarmament 
commission—now scheduled to meet on March 15th in 
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Geneva. No effort should be spared in the pursuit of an agreed 
solution with his representatives there. The task is now more 
urgent for two reasons. Mr Eisenhower will not be president 
for long. If Mr Khrushchev returns empty-handed from Paris 
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in May, he may be compelled to make more concessions to 
his home critics, whom he has now tried to silence by brandish- 
ing his secret weapon. The two leaders have very little time 
in which to come to terms. 


Cut Price Competition ? 


\ The case against resale price maintenance 


NDER the present British law of contract a manufacturer 

can fix in advance the price at which retailers must sell 

his goods ; that is why a packet of Players cigarettes 
always costs 38. 11d., a bar of branded chocolate always costs 
6d., and a copy of The Economist always costs 1s. 6d. in every 
shop in ‘the . The price which is thus fixed usually 
gives a sufficient margin to the retailer to keep in being the 
highest cost shop, which generally means the smallest one. 
Now the Government—heartened by what has happened 
recently in the grocery trade, in which the new supermarkets 
and other big distributors have successfully insisted on the 
right to set and cut their own selling prices—is considering a 
liberal change of policy. The President of the Board of Trade 
confirmed in a recent television interview that the Govern- 
ment has been considering whether the law’s support for indi- 
vidual resale price maintenance should be withdrawn—with 
the intention, broadly, of helping the present wave of price- 
cutting to spread from groceries to other trades. 

This would be a very bold decision, not at all the sort of 
thing that most people expected from a Conservative govern- 
ment with an increased majority. Manufacturers, small shop- 
keepers and probably the Trades Union Congress (influenced 
by the powerful shopworkers’ union) would all oppose it ; it 
would cause a major political row. The objectors would be 
able to point out that the Lloyd Jacob committee ten years ago 
declared that individual resale price maintenance was not 
necessarily against the public interest. Cautious political 
calculators will say that any action now would have only a 
minority of opinion behind it. The best way to make that 
minority a majority, and to urge the Government on, may 
be to dissect the arguments that supporters of resale price 
maintenance use. 

Manufacturers usually ‘put forward two such arguments. 


in this way, it is said, neighbouring retailers will refuse to 
stock it, and the manufacturer will find that demand for 
Se Oe ee ee 
These fears should have been cut down to 


ow ties leehae sous taaeren cuigeeceriaeea tee 
_ thus cease to be strategically effective as a weapon of competi- 


tion, and low cost shops fall back instead on the desirable 
objective of even price cuts on a wider range of goods. 
The second reason why manufacturers want to fix resale 
prices, however, is in order to save small and specialist shops 
from being driven out of existence. They have two main com- 
mercial motives. The less respectable is that the greater the 
number of outlets, the greater is the chance that the customer 
may be chivvied into impulse buying ; the greater the number - 
of bookstalls with this issue of The Economist that you pass 
on the way to work today, the more possible is it that you will 


of the consumer by large fixed margins on soap. 

The commonest argument for using price maintenance to 
keep specialist shops in being is that applied to expensive tech- 
nical products which may require an after-sale maintenance 
service—like motor cars, television sets, vacuum 


this badge. But the system of forcing all shops to sell at a 
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during the current cut-price war in the grocery trade. 
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Some people say that the demise of small shops even in the 
middle of main shopping areas would be a social loss: shop- 
keeping is one of the few outlets left for one-man or family 
private enterprise, with little capital, behind it. There is a great 
deal in this argument, but the proper solution would surely be 
to combine a measure that sets big shops free to cut prices (if 
they can) with @ measure that sets one-man shops free to exploit 
their own main competitive advantage (if they wish): although 
trade unions have a perfect right to bargain for agreements 
(and even wage council regulations) insisting that employees in 
shops should not have to work at impossibly inconvenient 
hours, it is ridiculous that the Shop Hours Act should forbid 
one-man shops to open when the bigger shops are shut. If a 
freelance journalist writing a weekly article chooses to finish 
it at near to midnight in his private home, no law in any 
country could prevent him from planning his working day in 
this (as it happens) personally convenient way ; it is intolerable 
that one-man shops, simply because they come into direct 
contact with the public, should alone be prevented from 
exercising similar freedom of choice. 

Finally, some “ representative ” consumers have supported 
resale price maintenance, even though to oppose competitive 
price cutting seems a very odd thing for consumers to do. The 
housewives’ organisations told the Lloyd Jacob committee 
“‘ without exception that in their view branded articles should 
carry a fixed retail price,” because “ it was a convenience to 
know in advance what an item or group of items would cost 
and that it made it easier to plan and check household expendi- 
ture.” This is the most depressing argument in favour of lazy 
and unskilled shopping one has heard of yet. In order to instil 
a new spirit of dynamism among our shops, as well as appar- 
ently among our women, the Government should be urged to 
press forward with a sensible reform. 


The Army Speaks 


HE order that brought General Massu from Algiers to 
Paris|on Tuesday night came from the Elysée: there 
is as doube of that as of the terms of the interview 


’ i Yet not even 
he has denied that an Algerian political crisis exists again: in 
fact, che words in which he to associate himself on 
Wednesday with General Challe, the commander-in-chief in 
Algeria, made it all too plain that the army was once more 
restless and dissatisfied. For sii his equivocally loyalist phrases, 
General Massu took as po od a way as any of saying that 
General de Gaulle’s reassessment of the Algerian situation on 
iday ought not to go beyond what the army wants. 
is, of course, what the army has been saying on 
icy since the coup of May 13, 1958; but in a 


Sometimes it is the National Assembly believing it is still a 
parliamentary body. Sometimes it is the President of the 
Republic believing that his writ runs unchallenged across the 
Meditetranean. They have to be disabused. After General 
Massu’s soldierly appreciation, another misunderstanding has 
been cleared up. 

The crisis is one that some observers of the scene, including 
M. Duchet, the Independent leader, and probably M. Pinay, 


. too, expected to break some time. The precise course it 


takes in the coming weeks is, however, likely to remain outside 
their imiiuence and calculations. All the same, it should be 
clear to General de Gaulle now that several people are 
thinking seriously about his succession. There is M. 
Pinay, holding himself since January 13th at his country- 
men’s disposal at St Chamond ; and there is General Massu, 
chatting with a German reporter on the 16th’ about the 
mistakes of two years ago. All at once, the foundations of the 
Fifth Republic seem narrower than had been supposed. 
The news that General de Gaulle intended to take a further 
step on Algerian policy after the official conference on 
Friday had been reasonably widely known in advance. A 
directive had been sent to General Challe and to M. 
Delouvrier, the chief civilian authority, in Algiers. M. Lecourt 
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forces in the field. This element may be prepared to talk (and 
negotiation) but it is not likely to accept much less than its 
own full terms for self-determination. General de Gaulle’s 


moment in the life of the Fifth Republic. 
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a resolution on Tuesday 
take up arms, if necessary, 
French. The report of this broadcast to the nation on January 29th will be a critical 
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N Monday the delegates to the Cyprus 
conference in London agreed to dis- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 
The remaining difficulties, particularly those 
concerning the size and administration of 
the sovereign areas, can be overcome, but 
not without concessions on both sides which 
neither will find easy to make, 


The military naturally want to be as self- 


contained as possible, to have plenty of 
elbow room for their installations and for 
housing and training their troops. But 
requirements which to the military mind are 


' essential are in fact a convenience ; if bought 


at the price of local goodwill, they may lose 
their value completely. In any case, the 
bases are not going to be tight little self- 
contained scaled-off enclaves ; important 
facilities will remain outside, some British 
personne! will have to live outside, and 
nag civilians will come daily to work 
inside. 


The Cypriot Fears 


B Ben. Greek Cypriots, for their part, are 
apparently alarmed that the British 
demand, although reduced, is still for about 
123 square miles (as opposed to their offer 
of 38) which includes some valuable 
economic resources. They apparently believe 
that this area is to have its own separate 
civilian administration, and this makes them 
fear that the British may be trying to retain 

ing more than bases in island. 
This is, of course, wide of the mark. One 


way of demonstrating as much—and it has | 


in fact been under active consideration for 
some months—would be an arrangement 
which handed over the civilian admuinistra- 
tion of the enclaves to the Cypriots. 
Those taking part in the talk¥ since the 
conference was suspended have sensibly 


concentrated on this problem of administra- 


tion and on the question of British financial 
help to the new republic, in the hope that 
progress on these two issues will facilitate a 
compromise on the size of the bases. Pre- 
sumably the British Government no longer 
assumes—as it appears to have done on 
Sunday—that it has only to dig in its toes 
to get everything it wants. As our corre- 
spondent in Nicosia emphasises on page 
316, Archbishop Makarios is clearly forced 
to look over his shoulder in two directions— 
towards General Grivas in Athens and 
towards his nationalist opponents in Nicosia. 
It may be irritating to know that these 
political _——_ are not entirely unwel- 
come to the archbishop. But the fact remains 
that to force him to accept a settlement that 
would weaken his position at home and give 
comfort to Grivas, would almost certainly 
wreck all the labours of the past year. 


LABOUR LEADERSHIP 
Open Challenge 


While Mr Bevan battles for - % politics 
naturally goes on. In a sense all reference 
this week to the state of the Labour party 
is artificial without mention of him. But 
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this is not the occasion for a discussion of 
his political réle; only for expressing 
sympathy and hope. 


R MICHAEL FOOT’S performance on the 

BBC programme Panorama, capping 
his recent articles in Tribune, amounts in 
fact, though not quite in words, to a per- 
sonal declaration P war on Mr Gaitskell. He 
has stopped short of Mr Benn Levy's un- 
popular gloss on his own frantically 
acclaimed speech at Blackpool, but not far 


cee rene ere ee ee Mr 
aitske 


Il’s right to be in the Labour party, 
Mr Foot has confined himself to insisting 
that, if Mr Gaitskell has the views about 
the dumping of nationalisation that he 
a to have, he should go right down 
dhs Sen tn Acces <f Gee teed Cael the 
leadership if they are rejected. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
internal debate since Blackpool is how few 
senior members of the party have actually 
committed themselves publicly about re- 
vising the constitution, They can almost be 
counted on one tr. This is not an 
impressive display joy in the leader's 
wisdom, It might almost be taken by the 
unkind as a tacit endorsement by his col- 
leagues of Sir Anthony Eden’s judgment 
of Mr Gaitskell: “in all my years of 
political life I had never met anyone with 
his cast of mind and approach to problems.” 
The silences of Mr Harold Wilson are 
becoming more noteworthy than his jokes. 

Nevertheless, provided he comes back 
from the West Indies with a sharpening of 
his tactical touch which recently has seemed 
unsure, Mr Gaitskell starts from a very 
strong position. Apart from the fact that 
Mr Foot has not the standing to be his 
own candidate for the succession, his 
straightforward form of attack enters ground 
which Mr Gaitskell, probably rightly, con- 
siders to be his own. The party is not ready 
yet for the leadership to be at issue ; 
Tribune's resolve that it should be is likely 
to rally most of the trade. unionists to Mr 
Gaitskell’s side. 

Mr Foot’s tactics, those of the retiarius 


@ THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 


is one article in the current issue of 
MOTOR BUSINESS. Other’ articles 
include : 


@ THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


@ BRITISH INDUSTRIAL DIESEL 
ENGINES 


The regular graphical section has been 
expanded to include a new section analy- 
sing world vehicle export markets. 


Further information from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD.. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 42 
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The Damage Done 


were is clear evidence that even small 
amounts of alcohol can 
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NGTES OF THE WEEK 
LAOS 


An Army’s Self-Effacement - 


1GHS of relief are audible that Laos has 
not, after all, been subjected to afmy 
rule; it has not even been exposed to a 
mged ministerial crisis. Either con- 
tingency had seemed equally possible at the 
beginning of the year, when the army and 


anticommunist Committee for the 


because it was not anti-communist enough 
for their liking. 

Now, the new king, Savang Vatthana, 
quietly, i 


y. 

If only for reasons of face, King Savang 
is unlikely to do any of these things with 
unseemly haste, although Pravda, while 
welcoming his new government, has urged 
him to make a start by freeing Prince 

phanna Vong. The trouble is that if he 
refrains from doing these things, the 
general elections due in April witi be 
meaningless; and if he does them, the 


Laos—as . i 
—they s¢em, happily, to have nome te 


‘U ARAB REPUBLIC 


Moscow’s Pyramid 


was brusquely warned off 


ee ee an oe toeaak 


Aswan 


Russia’s 
cs. It was then hinted in 
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western countries put out feelers, which 
have now had to be smartly retracted. On 

, Cairo was able to announce that 
the Soviet government had _— to 
provide the foreign currency for the second 
and final stage of construction on the same 
terms as it had for the first ; since these 
include the right to choose the contractors, 
the West has every chance of being 
excluded again. 

When the high dam project was divided 
into two stages, the main reason was that 
it could thus be made to appear financially 
less daunting. The first operation—which - 
has just been begun—is to clear the dam 
site by diverting the water in a semi-circle 
round it ; the second will be the building of 
the dam itself. But Russian engineers 
produced a set of blueprints six months ago 
that cut down the preliminary work and 
eo two — into one. With these 

ifications, without the possible 
of time between stages, the dam is 
in seven years 

of ten (four 


9 


so Egypt will be obliged to accept a steady 
flow of Russian engineers and experts. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Part-Time Priests ? 


Skeffington. 150 pages. 16s. 
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Are you certain 


‘that your business and privatevaffairs will be so managed that 
your family will have no worries? Are you fortunate enough 
to be able to rely on a friend to act as your executor? Will he 
really be able to deal with everything as you would wish ? 
Even if you are satisfied on all these points, it will still be 
to your advantage to ascertain what services we can render in 
connection with trusts, executorships and similar matters. 
We have over fifty years of experience, and it is our particular 
aim to render a personal and sympathetic service. 
You are invited to corisult the Manager of any National 
Provincial Bank branch. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


>>> <> 


o~ -_ ~ —_ -* An “~ 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(Established 1863) (Established 1828) 


Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
London Branches: 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 - 13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W.1 


><> <> 


— 


LL 
‘ 


Income Tax ‘Departments at $4 Parliament Street and 13 St. James's Square 
Insurance Department at $4 Parliament Street - Travel Department at 13 St. James's Square 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James's Square and Government Road, Nairobi 


wo ae 


A comprehensive banking service is available at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - KENYA - UGANDA - TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR - ADEN - SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Pere eres teroreses: 


><> <> 


Bankers to the Government in 
ADEN - KENYA: UGANDA: ZANZIBAR and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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PEEL Dae SEATON 


HE LABOURS OF HERCULES 


THE THIRD LABOUR 


THE ARCADIAN STAG 


Some dismiss the Hercules 
story as @ myth, Others, more 
cautiously, think that the legends 
that surround his name have some 
basis in fact. It could have been the 
exploit of some early Greek hunter, 
Jor example, which gave rise to the 
story of Hercules* capture of the 
Arcadian Stag. lt makes a tot of 
sense t0 trap a stag too swift to 
catch, by driving it into a net! 


To-day the tradition is maintained. 
Hercules—a chemical company now— 
takes pride in doing things which make 
sense. It makes sense to re-plan many 
operations in chemical technology—to 
mention three, using Dresinol emulsified 
resins to improve leatherboard binding 


ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE - 
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at lower cost; to enhance quality of 
rosin products by using Polypale poly- 
merised rosin; to size paper with forti- 
fied Pexol Size. Suppose you are a 
paper man. If Hercules has not told you 
yet about Pexol Size you should be 
asking some pointed questions! 


NM 


\ 


LONDON : W.1. 
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men, including one Roman Catholic, have 
contributed to the vollime. 

The Church of England already uses 
deacons and lay-readers in its work, but the 
proposal now put forward is to ordain men 
to the pricsthood who would continue their 
normal secular occupations. They would be 
empowered to administer the sacraments and 
in some country districts might well replace 
the present whole-time incumbent alto- 
gether. The creation of this new ministry 
would certainly raise some perplexing 
problems. There would be a danger of con- 
flict between secular and ecc ical 
duties, as the experience of the French 
worker priests, although not exactly 
parallel, has shown. Friction might well 
arise between the two branches of the 
ministry. Would the part-time priests be 
equally answerable with full-time priests to 
the citation of Bishop or Archdeacon? Part- 
time work might become a backdoor method 
of entry by underqualified candidates to 
the full-time professional ministry. The 
law, forbidding ordained m=n to engage in 
secular occupations, would have to be modi- 
fied 


On the theoretical level the debat: could 
continue indefinitely. The correct as well 
as the courageous course would seem to be 
to try the experiment and see how it works, 
This was the way in which religious orders 
for men and women re-established them- 
selves in the Anglican Church. In doctrinal 
matters the Church of England has always 
allowed for different approaches, an attitude 
which could well be extended to pastoral 
affairs. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Republic on Ice 


R VERWOERD has now bowed to the 
D pressure of his Afrikaner fundament- 
alists to the extent of promising to create 
machinery for making South Africa a 


republic at the drop of a hat, t h he has 
made no promise to set the nery in 
motion. In contrast, Dr Nkrumah, at his 
end of Africa, is setting up almost identical 
machinery with the een eo - 
pressing the starting-button on July Ist. In 
each case, the plan is to hold a plebiscite, 
or referendum, to ask the electorate if they 
want a republic ; in Ghana this will be the 
entire population over 21, and they most 
certainly will vot¢ by a pretty large majority 
to discard the crown. In South Africa, only 
the whites 6men and women over 18) are 
to decide. On voting, though not in seats, 
the division among the white people of 
South Africa is much more nicely balanced. 
Dr Verwoerd has ruled that a majority of 
one vote either way will decided the issue. 
If the former black and coloured votes, 
restricted as they were, had not been sup- 
pressed, there would have been a majority 
to keep the crown in South Africa for the 


uite say that by 
or a referendum 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
on the republic he was pointing a missile at 
the heart of Westminster. If that is his idea, 
no doubt, Mr Macmillan will be able to tell 
him that the nose-cone is a dud, and will 
cause no explosion. Nor can Mr Macmillan 
rise to the bait which Dr Verwoerd put out 
in the remark that if a British bour 
government, with Mr Gaitskell’s well-known 
African views, came into power, th 
Africa would leave the Commonwealth ; 
though such an event would distress the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. Mr 
Macmillan will do well to tell Dr Verwoerd 
bluffly that if the crown will go 
it alone in South Africa with the Hi 
ission territories—tough as 

Verwoerd could make it for them. 
Dr Verwoerd is not so strong as he sounds. 


HUNGARY 


Kadar Swaps Some Horses 


N January 16th the Kadar regime 

announced its most extensive cabinet 
reshuffle since it was put in power in 
November, 1956. The changes, which 
Mr Khrushchev may be taken to have 
approved when he was in Budapest for the 
party congress in December, are neither 
sensational nor surprising ; they indicate 
that Mr Kadar remains, for the time being 
at least, firmly in the saddle. The most 
important change, which Mr Kadar did in 
fact announce when Mr Khrushchev was 
there, is the transfer of Mr Gyula Kallai 
from the party secretariat to the post of first 
deputy premier. This suggests that Mr 
Kallai, a close associate of Mr Kadar (both 
men spent some time in a Rakosi prison), 
is being groomed to take over the premier- 
ship from the elderly and sick Mr Minnich. 
Like Mr Kadar, the new deputy premier 
can be labelled a “ moderate ” 
Hungarian standards ; but as the party's 
foremost ideologist he has spared no effort 
to bring the sullen writers and intellectuals 
to a more co-operative frame of mind. He 
told the party congress that peaceful co- 
existence was not a political omise 
but that, on the contrary, it involved an 
intensified fight against all expressions of 
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state and collective farms has risen to §7 
the ministry of 


per cent. en 
‘ agriculture may possibly reflect a disagree- 


ment about the intensity of this drive. 


COLOMBO PLAN 


Aid with Fewer Tears 


NVENTED at a meeting of commonwealth | 
foreign ney 96 ten years ago, the 


mi 
ae 
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iven to 18,000 students, and 10 
ve been sent into the region. 
From the first, the scheme was designed | 

to be two-way so that the countries receiv- 
ing help should also give it. Al 

lion's share of aid comes from outside, 

self-help idea is not entirely, i 

for instance, which takes 

of aid, has given substantial help to Nepal 
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THE WORLD'S TELEPHONES 


COUNTRIES ae 


AMERICA + 
TOTAL (Jon 1959) -—125 million telephones 
or 4-3 per 100 people 


In proportion to population, America 
has nearly three times as many telephones 
as Britain. At the beginning of last 
year, Washington had 7! t 
per 100 people and New York 55, com- 
pared with 37 in London (City and 
County) and 26 in the whole of the 
Greater London area. 
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Hr Gunnar String, the Swedish chan- 


ject to receive the axe is Naval Plan 60, an 
miles inland. Oman, Cyprus and Malaya 
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Nuances of Neutrality 
WEDEN, like everyone else, has a defence 


Ls week a fully air-conditioned ship 
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Priced at 4/- for twenty—just a penny more than ordinary cigarettes 
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FTE Sut 00 any ena boy wl know, a Nace Victory. 154 years ago 
she fought at Trafalgar. Now she lies peacefully in Portsmouth harbour 


beside today’s naval giants. 
Passing the famous ship is part of another 


fleet—the Austin fleet of Naafi. This diesel - 


$ tonner is distributing cakes and pastries 
to canteens aboard H.M. ships. A roo per 
cent reliable vehicle is essential. For the 
driver must finish deliveries by 10 a.m. 
stand-casy or risk a riot! 
Round the worid 

All round the world Naafi serves the troops 
—and where Naafi goes, Austins go. 3 and 
§ tonners put in long hours and high mile- 
ages for Neafi warchouses. Others work for 
bakeries—and it’s mostly nightwork tere, 
with a midnight t $ a.m. start and a 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY 


100-mile-plus journey ahead. 

On most forces’ stations where there are 
outlying units, Naafi’s Austin mobile can- 
teens are in action. Open fields, cart tracks, 
ice and mud never stop these vans. 

Overseas, Naafi’s mobile canteens serve 
troops in Cyprus, in Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Tripoli. Other Austins are at work 
for Naafi from Aden to Malaya. 


An increasing stake 
Naafi started using Austins 4 years ago. 
Today they have standardised on Austin 
I tom petrol-engined chassis for mobile 
canteens. Mr. J. P. Macdonald, Controller 


LIimMIiTtEeo 


LONGBRIDGE 


of Transport, says, “We have found the 
Austin chassis better suited for our mobile 
canteens than any other vehicle. Austins 
do a good hard job of work for us and are 
getting an increasing stake in our fiect.” . 
A word about the Austin range 
Austin offer a wider range than any other 
manufacturer in this country today. 4-2 ton 
vans, 2-7 ton trucks, prime movers for 15 
ton gross train weights, chassis units for any 
type of bodywork. All with 12 months’ 
warranty and backed by B.M.C. Service. 


Austins for the Naafi home fleet are supplied 
by Maskells (Brixton) Ltd. 


AUSTIN @ 





BIRMINGHAM 
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Snobs and Strivers 


The Status Seckers 
By Vance Packard. 


Longmans. 384 pages. 215. 


fying into a oe of stratified and vertical 
divisions with all the demerits, and none of 
the redeeming virtues, of traditional class 
society. America, like Britain, has its élite 
of Top People and “semi-uppers ” ; its 

“ striving,” limited-success class; __ its 
working class ; and its submerged ‘tenth. 
Between these classes, and notably between 
the three “supporting classes” and the 
élite, there was until recently a ladder, less 
strong and wide than Americans liked to 
believe, but serviceable enough to give some 
verisimilitude at least to the great American 
myth of unlimited opportunity, if not to the 
still _ greater myth of Whitmanesque 
brotherhood. Now, to the accompaniment 
of unprecedented prosperity, this ladder has 
weakened and broken. 

The growth of giant business, says Mr 
Packard, has barred the upward route 
once offered by small independent owner- 
ship ; trade union rules and automation 
between them have demolished a set of 
essential rungs by which the unskilled could 
once rise to skill and responsibility ; dearer 
college education, and the growing insistence 
of employers on a degree as qualification for 
all but blind-alley jobs, combine to narrow 
a third path of advancement. Meanwhile, 
more and more importance attaches, in the 
determining of social acceptance or exclu- 
sion, to the earmarks of class: the right 
address, “ background,” church affiliation, 
clothes, car, furniture style of entertaining ; 
and, with greater geographical mobility, 
more and more people congregaté into 
one-class, one-income-bracket communities 
where the non-conformer stands out like a 
sore thumb, his wife is snubbed by the local 
matrons, and his children’s lives are made 
hellish at school. Division according to 
income and job-prestige is moreover com- 
plicated by division according to ethnic 
group and religion; by barriers between 
Gentile and Jew, Protestant and Catholic, 
and of course black and white. And the 
members of every sub-division above the 
lowest (which, so far from enjoying a 
Doolittle-like emancipation, suffers acutely 
from a sense of exclusion, failure and guilt) 
are obsessively engaged, _exged on by the 
“hidden persuaders,” in asserting their 
status by the competitive display of success- 
symbols. 

In Britain the class system, pervasive 
enough in all conscience, is at least loosen- 
ing up, not clamping down. The ladders 


“~ 


of advancement, even if inadequate, are 
_And how much 


face-trampling kind—in Britain too, but it ' 


Se ae eee 
rejected only by self-confessed weaklings ; 


Mr Braine’s “ Room at the Top” may be a 
disturbing social document, but it does not 
carry the depressing general applicability 
of Mr Marquand’s a Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde.” Thus the complacent first thoughts 
of the British reader, tempered only by a 
lurking suspicion that American sociologists 
are even more prone than their British 
fellows to discover status-symbols and 
status-assertion in every human activity, as 
Freudians discover sex. 

Second thoughts are less comfortable. 
We are spared some difficulties—notably 
those of the eee We are not 
saddled with the psychological results of 
having pitched our democratic expectations 
—in terms both of human brotherhood and 
of the career open to talent—impossibly 
high. But we face the same awkward central 
fact about these expectations as America 
does: the fact that they clash forbiddingly 
between themselves. The career uncon- 
ditionally open to talent means the career 
unconditionally closed to lack of talent. 
Social mobility means mobility to one’s own 
level. And there is no presumption what- 
ever that a society which had sorted itself 
occupationally (regardless of birth, accent 
and early training in the neat absorption of 
asparagus) according to gifts, and the will 
to use them, would be any less compart- 
mented or more sympathetically united than 
that of today. On the contrary. Birds of a 
feather flock together, especially when the 
feathers are those of stronger or weaker 
flight ; and having once flocked they are 
likely both to segregate themselves and to 
establish a pecking order all the more 
relentlessly enforced by reason of the com- 


process itself. 


Young’s egregiously questi , issuc- 
dodging, wishful-thinking, but 
valuable “ Rise of 


tage. Increasingly 
the American myth, the dual American 
e 1 And it would take a consider- 
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An Unknown Movement 
Catholic Action and Politics 
By Tom Truman. 


Georgian House, Melbourne. 245 pages. 
358. 
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Church ce ceompye meng ay eager 
the operation orders laid by the 
last two Popes as binding on all Roman | 
Catholics everywhere. 

Mr Truman makes out a convi case 
and his quotations are always scr: y 
fair, yet one doubts whether his final con- 
ted the of the Catholic tacrerch? ; 

support 
in Australia at least until 1955, but there 
is considerable doubt whether the bishops 
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Victorian Laureate 


Critical Essays on the Poetry 


Game of politics in its greatest period. 
of Tennyson 


Edited by John Killham. 
Routledge. 271 pages. 28s. 


with 


Geaesd ofasionrs of lanal tend to be wholly 


likewise). 
uncritical. Some Israelis will be embarrassed 


ere 
to the book is that, just as 


whom it criticises, con- 
but so are some men 


ist pressed 


seal off 


blemish, 


virtues. Certainly some of them are with- 


at the fulsomeness of his comment on their 
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in the drama 
is a valuable document for 
ee eens everywhere. 
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Cresset Press. 387 pages. 358. 
OLONEL MEINERTZHAGEN is one of the 
: 


few 


R. 


Middle East Diary, 1917-1956 
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British Conservatism 1832-1914 
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ies described, though limited, are too large 
of work, Central 


| 
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with questionable assertion. The next two 
cha deal with the capital expenditure 

. They should be read with great 
caution, for they reveal at many points an 
inadequate understanding of the methods 
by which capital expenditure in these pub- 
lic services is controlied and the forward 
periods over which budgeting of one kind 
or another is in fact practised. For example, 
page 214 contains a misleading account of 
the loan sanctions procedure in local 
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I agree with Enoch Powell that pokjtics 
should be based on principle rather than 
expediency. I do not seek to cavil with 
The Economist for taking a different view. 
Yours faithfully, H. D. HuGHes 


Currency Reserves 


Sir—I very much appreciate the perceptive 


comments you published recently concern- 
snes for a basic reform of the 


pean 
briefly on the three questions which you 
raise ? 

IMF would merely have an 
option” to liquidate at a “ maximum” 
ace of § per cent a year the sterling and 
dollar balances initially absorbed by it, but 
should exercise it only “in so far as useful 
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deposits from members would be so large as 
to rule out very probably, for. a considerable 
time to come, any justification for any ex- 
tensive use of this option. I would indeed 
expect the Fund to accumulate instead 
additional, sterling and dollar balances in the 
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government, while, in spite of the adminis- 
trative basis of the inquiry, no indi- 
cation is given that the author or authors 
ae enty kenwhiias 44 Gun i that 
have been developed for getting maxi- 
mum value for money on investment pro- 
jects. Finally, after a brief disquisition on 
the cash budget, there is a short chapter of 
conclusions in which several ideas are put 


in securing . : 
range from the old suggestion that the cen- 
tral government accounts should be con- 
verted to an income-and-expenditure basis 
to a warning against treating the budget as 
more than a means to an end. 

This all smells of the lamp, and is hardly 
likely to prove of any practical assistance to 
the reader. It is increasingly understood 
that our formal financial controls, elaborated 
over 300 years, are largely irrelevant to the 
question of getting value for money in the 
public service, but the book fails to contri- 
bute usefully to this discussion because its 
aim is not clear and its method too diffuse. 
Perhaps the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration should consider whether its 
“study group method of research” is well 
adapted to this kind of subject matter? 
Indeed, is the title of “ research ” fittingly 
applied to the collation of information, most 
of which is available in published form, 
while some is obtainable readily enough 
‘direct from the organisations concerned? 


initial years, so as to help smooth out the 
transition from the present system where 
international liquidity has come to depend 


increasingly on a continuous increase of 
such balances. This would, of course, be 
particularly useful at the moment in connec- 
tion with dollar balances, in order to allow 
the United States to eschew swift, but un- 
desirable, methods of readjusting its overall 
payments deficits. Secondly, regional arrange- 
ments patterned upon the present sterling 
area or transforming the EMA into a Euro- 
pean Clearing House might reduce consider- 
ably the total amount of sterling balances to 
be turned over to the IMF. Finally, some 
reduction of bilateral US and UK contribu- 
tions to overseas development, iously 
financed in part through the growth of 
sterling and dollar balances, might be 
expected from, but also be more than com- 
pensated by, multilateral IMF i 
based on the proposed shift from dollar and 
sterling reserve balances to reserve deposits 
with the IMF. 


2. The conversion of any existing cur- 
rency balances into IMF deposits would 
involve the acceptance by the debtors of 


ple precedents 
for this havé already been created by the 
si tees granted in the past under 
the EPU, EMA and IMF agreements. This 
would undoubtedly prevent the debtor of the 
balances from writing down the value of its 
indebtedness as a by-product of a unilateral 
devaluation of its own currency. This, . 
however, might be a minor price to pay for 
the consolidation of these huge and volatile 
foreign balances whose danger of sudden and 
untimely conversion into gold or other 
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DOW PLASTICS for packaging 


ADD THE VISUAL APPEAL THAT CREATES SALES 


Today, it's the package that makes the sale! 
And from Dow come new packaging materials 
and ideas to meet the increasing demand for 
packages with more sales appeal and im- 
proved protective qualities. 

Crystal clear and colourful rigid containers 
made of Styron*® polystyrene create sales for 
hundreds of widely diversified products. Dow 
polyethylene gives squeeze bottles uniform 
high quality, better appearance. Dow coat- 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S.A. 
Zurich Rotterdam Stockholm 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY (U.K.) LIMITED 
_ 4@ Cheries Street, London, W1 


ings, too, increase the usefulness of many 
packaging materials..Saran*® resins add 
protection and sales appeal to films, paper 
and polyethylene. And a coating of Dow 
latex on boxboard means improved, print- 
ability, more attractive packages. 
The Dow representative or Dow branch office 
near you can help you with saleamaking 
packaging ideas and materials .. . and will 
welcome your inquiry. 

© Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 
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AMERICAN SURVE ¥ is prepared partly 


AMERICAN SURVEY S222" 


thing is that the government is unlikely to suffer politically from its 


Too Sound Sats Pony Soba aied oreo 
to be 
Good ? 


WASHINGTON, DC 


ED with a big deficit in its balance of international 

(  papmas sad it's clang Olek, 1 Sadan, is tn 
inevitability of creeping inflation the Administration has 
made a rather heroic choice about what to do with the surplus, 
i hoped to have, which is forecast in 

the Budget for the coming fiscal year. Unless next November’s elec- 
tion produces a big change of heart on financial matters in Washing- 


steel strike it has ever known ; it has achieved a settlement without 
making any important change in the part played by the government 
in industrial disputes ; and, above all, it has got by far the most 


in 
moderate settlement since the war. Yet Americans seem con- 


c amazingly 
(prices rose only 9 per cent and yields did not fall at all), and 
it has been more sober still in 1960. Yet Americans continue 
to fret about inflation and inflationary psychology ; many of them 
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Eisenhower's Wanderjahr 
NsTEAD of starting his career with an educational tour of the 


world, Mr Eisenhower is ending with one. Inspired by the 
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ment's critics, of the equal partnership 
between the United States and Japan 
Washington this week. 

From Japan he will return home 
in July, trailing clouds of peace to 
his party's candidates in the coming election. 
these clouds might be prematurely dispersed by a breakdown of 
negotiations at the summit seems less than it did a few days ago, 
now that a definite date has been fixed for the President’s Russian 
visit. If Mr Khrushchev attaches as much importance to this as 
he is said to do, for the sake of his own domestic propaganda, then 
he is unlikely to behave at the summit in a way that would make 
Mr Eisenhower refuse to come. 

From an immediately practical point of view the ten-day visit, 
starting on February 23rd, to Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, 
all with satisfactorily democratic governments, will probably be 
the most important of the President's goodwill journeys in 1960. 


ities at a low enough altitude to be suitable 

with a weak heart—luckily these are also the\ most 
and most peaceful countries in the area—Mr Eisen- 
will entertain General de Gaulle in April, go to Paris for the 
i ing i jet Union in June, with or 
. There he will give 

Japanese govern- 
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Budget 
in the Black 


deficit at the Post Office. In the past 
Congress has always refused to eliminate 
this deficit by raising postal rates. More- 
over, the very prospect of a substantial 
budget surplus may tempt Congress to 
spend more, rather than to practise 
austerity in order to be able to cut taxes 
in 1962, as Mr Eisenhower suggests. 

The estimated rise of $1.4 billion in 
spending is accounted for mainly by an 
increase of over $1 billion in relatively 
uncontrollable items such as the interest 
on the public debt, support of farm 
prices, benefits for ex-servicemen and 
grants to the states for public assistance. 
There is also a rise of $500 million be- 
cause of commitments in the fields of 
housing, public works, and mutual 
security. Reductions elsewhere have made 
possible concessions to the President's 
critics who feel that too little is being 
spent on defence, space, and improvements 
at home, but these amount to only $477 


PROSPERITY PAYS THE BILL 
EXPENDITURES RECEIPTS 


$ bition 840 
4798 


million: $275 million to double, very 
nearly, expenditures for civilian explora- 
tion of space, about $50 million more for 
defence, and $152 million more for de- 
velopment of America’s own natural 
resources. For the first time in three years, 
however, Mr Eisenhower lifted his ban 
On new projects to exploit water resources; 
42 will be started, to cost $38 million in 
1961 and nearly $500 million eventually. 
In 1959 Congress, for the first time, over- 
rode an Eisenhower veto; it was of the 
public works Bill, which will be even 
dearer to politicians in an election year. 

The President also proposes to spend 
slightly more—$3.45 billion as against 
$3.35 billion in the present year—on the 
far less popular mutual security pro- 
gramme, divided about equally between 
military and economic assistance. He is 
asking for spending authority of $4.2 bil- 
lion, compared with $3.9 billion requested 
last year, the increase being accounted for 
by a rise to $2 billion for military assis- 
tance in order to provide modern arms for 
America’s allies in Europe. But these 
take a long time to produce and deliver, 
and actual spending on military assistance 
in 1961, at $1.75 billion, will be a trifle 
less than is being spent this year. 


A GROWING ECONOMY 


=—— G@0SS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 
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Once he had been to India, the Middle East and North Africa, 
once he had stressed the importance of more economic aid for 
Asia,and Africa, then it became essential once again to show 
America’s touchy neighbours to the south that they were not for- 
gotten. Mr Eisenhower, with his personal magnetism, should be 
able to do this effectively, especially since no President of the 
United States has ever been so far or so long in South America. 
But here, perhaps even more than elsewhere, there is the danger 
that the President, in his desire to be friendly, may arouse expecta- 
tions which may not be fulfilled. 


Religion in the Race 


HETHER or not religion is to be an issue in the coming 

presidential election, it has certainly become one, and 
threatens to be bitter, in the race for the Democratic nomination. 
Already it is complicating the choice of the chairman for the party’s 
nominating convention next July: the favourite, Representative 
Boggs of Louisiana, is a Roman Catholic and it is feared that, if 
he presided, opponents might claim that the Democratic organisa- 
tion was dominated by people of that faith and, if a Catholic were 
nominated for the Presidency, that this had been arranged by Mr 
Boggs. The one who might be nominated is Senator Kennedy, the 
first Roman Catholic to be a serious contender for the Presidency 
since 1928 ; no Catholic has ever been elected President. 

Senator Kennedy brought the religious issue boldly on to the front 
of the Democratic stage—in effect daring his party to reject him— 
when he announced that, if he were denied the nomination simply 
because he is a Catholic, he would refuse to accept the vice- 
presidential nomination. He would regard such an offer as a 
transparent attempt to draw Catholic votes without risking the loss 
of non-Catholic ones. A party adopting such a device would not 
deserve to win, in Mr Kennedy's view. He believes that once a 
candidate has accepted the constitutional division of church and 
state, as he does, then the subject of religion is ended as far as 
an election is concerned. 

By this move the Senator has made it almost impossible for the 
Democrats not to put a Catholic on their national ticket. For this 
reason several suitable Catholic leaders who will have substantial 
blocks of votes in their pockets at the Democratic convention— 
Mayor Wagner of New York, Governor Brown of California among 
them—are said to be negotiating with Mr Kennedy, offering to 
support him for the presidential nomination if he will support 
them, should he lose it, for the Vice Presidency. It is suspected 
that this may be the basis on which Governor DiSalle of Ohio 
has already promised that state’s 64 convention votes to Mr 
Kennedy. But the importance of the Governor’s declaration is 
that he is the first important Democratic Catholic, the first party 
leader from the industrial areas where both Democratic and Catholic 
votes are heavy, to come into the open for Senator Kennedy. So 
far the others have held back, notably Governor Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania, second only to New York in the number of its 
votes at the convention. 

These Democratic “ bosses ” do not want to bring their religion 
into the political debate and, more important, they do not believe 
that a Catholic can win the Presidency—although their own careers 
prove that Catholics can win almost any other office. It is remark- 
able how many Catholics there now are among the Mayors and 
Governors. But the argument has been reinforced by the recent 
contest for the Governorship of Louisiana, in which the better 
man lost mainty, it appears, because he was a Roman Catholic. 
This state has more Catholic voters than any other in the South 
and, although traditionally Democratic, it went to the Republicans 
in the 1956 presidential election. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 
THE NEXT PRESIDENT?—VI 


Richard M. 
Nixon 


The only official candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, the only one there is 
expected to be, and the man who, 
according to the latest polls of 
public opinion, is most likely to 
be the next President of the United 
States is the present Vice Presi- 
dent. Our Washington corre- 
spondent describes this 47-year-old 
lawyer from California who is 
more disliked than any other major 
politician in America, 


intense than the facts warrant. He got his reputation for being 
unscrupulous in the course of his clection campaigns between 
1946 and 1954, for the House pf Representatives and Senate, as 
President Eisenhower s running-mate in 1952, and then in the 
1954 congressional campaign ; in these he implied—with i 
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f December 12, 19, and 26, 1959, and of 
Negro from 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
"T's con od cape a young 
Ae cell in Poplarvill ‘edissippi. last 


a whole at the moment: an inner uncertainty concealed beneath 
The five leading presidential possibilities in the Democratic 


a bustle of energy and apparent decisiveness. This suggests that 
the course of his Presidency would not be easy to predict. 
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i jury, which included one Negro as well as twenty white men, 
i acclaim -§ somewhat more sympathetic to the idea of prosecuting the lynch 
America, some mob. But the jurors were, after all, citizens of southern Mississippi 
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An industrialist tells ... 


BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CO. 
BANKERS 
Business E:stablished 1818 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


How | looked | ——i 
the place Statement of Condition, Deerber 3, 1959 
over with a 

burglar’s eyes 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks $ 76,050,810.70 
United States Government Securitics . 47,022,083.25 
State, Municipal & Other Public Securities 42,901,422.83 
Other Marketable Securities . . . 5,762,093.00 
Loans and Discounts ... . . . 76,535,132.16 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 16,408,138.17 
CG AGE tc md 6s Ee 


$267,583,638.35 
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Some months ago, my brother’s house 


VdU3ks Wa 


x 


Deposits . . . « « « « « « +$228,613,116.06 
was burgled. Although he lost nothing, Acceptances: Less Amountin Portfolio . 19,471,031.99 


the thieves made a thorough mess of . Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc . . . 694,206.76 
his wife’s bedroom. : Capital . . . . « « $ 4,000,000.00 

More recently still, a small fire broke % } Surplus. . . . . . _14,805,283.54 18,805,283.54 
out in the works. Nothing serious, but $267,583,638.35 
cous work-tickets — burnt. And As Require) by Law $600,088 U. S. Government Securities ase 
they caused more disruption than the > Pledyed to Secure Public Deposits 
fire itself. 4 3 

That set us thinking. One’s insur- “hy 
ance takes care of stolen silver or 7 PARTNERS 
burnt-out machinery, but it can’t cover 


: : | D. G. Ackerman, Morrav D. Brown, Parscorr S. Buss, 
effects like these. Multiply them to a Lovrs Cuatts, Exsarmces T. Gerry, EB. R. Hagansan, Frank 
larger scale fire or burglary, and you're W. Hocn, Steruen Y. Hoan, R. L. [rewanp UI, PF, H. Kencsavrr, 


: a., Rosert A. Loverr, Joun B. Mappen, Tuomas McCance, 
in trouble. . J. Newquist, L. Parks Siupiey, Joun C, West, Knicur 

So we decided to take a bit of advice, Woo..er 
and called in the Chubb Survey ; a a 
Service. And, my word, they showed : aa alec ; a 
us about twenty places where a burglar A W. Aveness Haanseans 
could enter blindfold. It was almost f= == 
easier to open some of our safes os Complete Banking Facilities 
illegally than with the keys! — Coumerctat Loans ann Discounts 

a Derosir Accounts 

Chubb also went over our lire pre- 2m Forricn Excuance 

cautions for documents and records, [ame Commeactat Lerrers or Creprr AND 
: ies ACCEPTANCES 

and they turned in a first-class report o 4 Cusropr or Secuarries 

on the whole fire and burglary state of 9/25 

the firm. _ 

Since they make special equipment 
in that line for almost any purpose you Brokers for Purchase and 
can think of, we're well protected now. Sale of Securities 
But are you? A Chubb survey won’t 


s ° . ( | Memepers or Parscrear 
cost anything . . / but, believe me, it Svocn Excnances 
stands to save you a lot. 


Investment Advisory Service 
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Write for a Chubb Survey to: 
CHUBS 4 SON'S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LTD. 


175-176 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
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CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT . 
AND SIMON HOUSE, DOVER ST, LONDON W.1 
aad a Calcutta, Johannesburg, Sydney, Toronto 





“YOU BUILD 


SUCH HIDEOUS PLANTS” 


wrote a lady shareholder to the Secretary of (which 
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The outcome of the case has led to fresh demands in Congress 
for a stiff federal anti-lynching law, but the prospect for it is not 
bright. Happily, lynching is now an extremely rare occurrence 
in the South, and Congress also recognises that passing a law will 
not overcome the obstacle of juries drawn from a really inflamed 
community. Any new civil rights legislation which is passed in 
this session is likely to focus on the right of Negroes to vote. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 empowered the Attorney General to 
enforce that right through the courts and dispensed with juries 
in such cases. Last week the Justice Department won its first 
‘victory, and an important one, under the 1957 Act. A federal 
judge in Louisiana ordered the names of 1,377 Negroes be replaced 
on the voting rolls. They had been stricken off on complaints 
from the local White Citizens’ Council that there were minor 
errors in spelling and other matters on the Negroes’ registration 
cards. The judge said that most of the white voters made the 
same mistakes and that the council's real motive was racial dis- 
crimination. It helps, in these matters, to have decisions made 
by judges whose courage is fortified, if not assured, by lifetime 
appointments. 


Sack for Jack? 


nN New York City a grand jury has also been investigating a 

case—but one of a very different type—involving a Negro 
and it has shaken up the kaleidoscope of local politics. 
upon evidence which was first brought to light by a newspaperman, 
the jury has charged Mr Hulan Jack, the Democratic 
president of Manhattan, who holds the highest post in municipal 
government to which an American Negro has ever been elected, 
with violating the city charter’s ban on the acceptance of gifts. 
It is alleged that a Mr Ungar, a property dealer who was secking 
a contract to carry out slum clearance in the city, provided some 
$5,000 for the redecoration of the borough president's flat, 
that the two men then conspired in an attempt to conceal this 
fact by pretending that Mrs Jack had paid for the work out of 
her weekly housekeeping money. Mr Jack now claims that the 
money was a loan, and has pointed out that in fact he voted 
against giving the contract to Mr Ungar. 


has his chief political rival there, Mr Adam Powell. In the city 
at large Mr Carmine De Sapio, whose long-standing control of 
the party machine has been disputed lately on the grounds that 
he is ineffective and illiberal, may be further weakened by his close 
association with Mr Jack. Nor can the Democratic Mayor of New 
York, Mr Robert Wagner, who is linked to both Mr De Sapio 
and Mr Jack, fail to be harmed by this suggestion of corruption 
within his administration, especially as it has cecenply been touched 
by several other scandals. 

Mr Wagner is attempting to minimise the damage to his own 
political prestige and to his party by putting the final responsi- 
bility for Mr Jack’s future on Mr Rockefeller, the Republican 
Governor of the state, who alone has power to dismiss Mr Jack 
from office. Mr Rockefeller, by inviting the Mayor to discuss 
the matter with him, is doing his best to see that the Democrats 
are involved in any decision he may make. The reason for these 
manceuvres is that the 300,000 Negro voters in Harlem could 
decide which way New York will go in next autumn’s presidential 
election ; they tend to look at Mr Jack’s case in a purely racial light 
and may turn against anyone who condemns him. But by sus- 
pending himself voluntarily from office until the case is settled he 
may have made it possible for Governor Rockefeller to avoid taking 
action until the courts have reached a decision. 
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One Cupboard is Bare 


by milk used on farms and by the armed forces. 
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The total supply of milk fell slightly in 1958 and 1959, partly 
because Mr Benson had succeeded in the 


in earlier years, but also because high prices 
tempting farmers to sacrifice their dairy herds. 
of the ledger, a growing population 

even though consumption a head of most 


coeur shinies tecdied Geoeae. eaaaert 
such as margarine are cheaper 

The disappearance of the surplus and the prospect of slightly 
higher prices means that it will be easier for the State 
ab poses bar We Selniined of teastiy Gn ienguee ef delve tacheem. 
This will not wholly satisfy the foreign producers who complain 
that Washington demands the abolition of barriers against American 
goods without dismantling its own agricultural protection, but it 

Department 
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WF WILL PAY rou to have ome of these big British shovels, 
especially where there's a tight schedule to be met. You'd be 
glad ofit for two big reasons. First it incorporatesa!l theproven 
Drott pioneered features which have established the name as 
mumber one in the loader industry. The new shovel also 
incorporates extra refinemente such as, adjustable automatic 
kick-out and a pin-mounted loader frame. 

Your second reason for being glad you've got this unit? This 
big Drott is teamed with the International BPD-2 with its 
six-speed full-reverse transmission that boosts production on 
any shuttle job. It's at work in seconds with real- push-button 
starting, and the Rolls-Royce direct injection engine i a real 
fuel-miser! 

Your International Construction Equipment Dealer will be 


international 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
finest on tyres and tracks 


ew 


DE COWES EE 


stad to tell you more about this equipehent. Why not cali him? 
AND it’s available with that very versatile International 
Drott 4-im-bucket... four big-capacity tools available at the 
flick of a lever: Bulldozer, Carry-Type Scraper, Shovel and 
Clamshell. @here's another exclusive advantage with a 4-in-1, 
controlled bottom-dumping that lets you place the 3 cubic yard 
load more gently in light-duty trucks. 


La _\ Intemational 


| CONBTRUCTION EQUIPMENT DEALERS is GT BRITAIN AND N IRELAND 


JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD 
BOWIBURGH, GLASGOW & ABERDEEN 


R. CRIPPS & CO LTD 


(NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER & SHILDON 


SAVILLE (TRACTORS) LTD 


LONDON, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, CARDIFF & BELFAST 
WESTERN CONTRACTORS SERVICES LTD 
BRISTOL 


INTERBATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED HARVESTER HOUSE 260 CITY ROAD - LONDON ECi 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Mixed Feelings in Cyprus . 


ios’s rejection of the British 

“ultimatum,” and militantly urging him not to give ground, 
literally and metaphorically. His supporters praise his statesman- 
ship and his patriotic resistance to “ imperialism,” while his 
obliquely warn him in lurid terms that what Britain 

is demanding will mean permanent ignominy for the Cypriot 
Thus Mr Clerides, leader of the Democratic Union party, 
declared that he can see no difference between self-governing 
ial rule and what Britain is envisaging for Cyprus. And Mr 
Clerides speaks only for the more moderate\\opposition ; there is 


THE OUTER SEVEN 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


Fer companies which buy, sell or invest in this area, our Quarterly 
ic Reviews are a unique service of information and analysis. 
Complete subscriptions to all reports on the area (35 a year) 
available at reduced rates. 
Further information from 
» THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22, Ryder Street, Lendon, 8.W.1 
WHiltchall 1511, Extension 45 
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The 
have now hardened and emotions been stirred up, so that neither 


What is quite clear is that all people of good will want to see 
this protracted wrangle expeditiously settled. One month’s delay 
does not mean irreparable harm. But a further delay might well 
provoke trouble and would lend wings and apparent substance to 
the inevitable canard that is already being whispered amongst the 
Greeks—that the real reason for the hold-up is that Britain does 
not want to hand the island over. Such is the Greek habit of 
mind ; it needs to be taken into account in London. 


Digesting Sahara Oil 


| FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


66 HILE the economic capacity of great nations depended 
mainly on coal, France had scarcely any. Then, oil 
dominated all, but France had none.” General de Gaulle, in his 
memoirs, is thus repeating the lesson, inspired more by List, the 
economist of the Zollverein, than by Adam Smith, taught to 
generations of Frenchmen: that the relative economic decline of 
France was due to the shortage of fuel within its frontiers. All this 
is now to be changed by a miracle in the desert. The opening, 
last month, of the 24-inch pipeline linking the Hassi Messaoud 
oilfield with the port of Bougie marked the Sahara's real entry 
into the world oi] market and has been hailed in France as the 
start of a new era. By 1965, according to the experts, 50 million 
tons of crude oil from the French Sahara will flow every year to 
the coast. 
A galaxy of dignitaries came to Hassi Messaoud for the opening ; 
uniformed gendarmes directed traffic in the desert, giving the pro- 
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Exports cheering for Cherry Heering 


In the Heering office there is a world map showing the towns to which 
Cherry Heering is exported direct from Copenhagen. Europe, America, 
the Far East—all parts are thickly sprinkled with names. Distribution 
and sales have a truly international flavour. 

Because of this, the firm’s present owner, Mr. Perzr Hexrmno, makes 
extensive use of international advertising. Through Tuas, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine, he keeps his company’s name on the tips of important 
tongues all over the world. 


Tue, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 


DANISH CHERRY HEERING...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... acverted in TIME 
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HEADS 
OF FIRMS 


AITCAHENWARE 


SHOULD GET 
IN TOUCH 
WITH LORIVAL 


(THEY'RE LIVELY: LADS AT LORIVAL) 


It's a fact — they're lively lads at Lorival! They're the 
picked men of the plastics world. Let them help you 
in production planning, scheduling, lowering pro- 
duction costs and boosting production. You'll get 
first-class work from Lorival-high finish, true 
colours, precisé accuracy of all repetition parts. So 
call in Lorival and their lively lads. It's good business 
for youl 


LORIVAL 
PLASTICS 


UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LIMITED - LITTLE LEVER - BOLTON - LANCS 
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ceedings a somewhat surrealist air. When a dream comes true, 
it is pedestrian to get down to cost accounting. Naturally, the 
French insist on the fact that “franc” oil will be a great relief to 
their country’s balance of payments. But there is little inclination 
to check prospective revenue against investment, to compare prices 
with alternative sources of supply or to include in i>: cost some 
allowance for the maintenance of troops in Algeria. Here is oi! 
which—at least, so it is argued—cannot be cut off by a Nasser. 
France will soon be bursting with energy ; within a few years, it 
will be a net exporter of oil. The appeal is emotional. The public 
is shown an exercise in national greatness rather than a business 


The dream has come true at a rather awkward moment. In the 
world market the supply of oil exceeds demand, at least temporarily, 

‘ and the international companies have shown little enthusiasm for 
this new competitor, particularly since deals with the French over 


Commercial Coup d’Etat 


FROM OUR PARIS 


ee Ne ee eee eae trade, but he rapidly grasped the possi- 
British connection. The French chief bilities and replied with an enthusiastic 


@ état, achieved with one stroke of the pen 
what parliament would have blocked for 
years. The trade treaty with England was 
signed on January 23rd, but the event had 
been expected ever since the publication 
‘of a letter by the French ruler in Je 
Moniteur eight days previously. Manu- 
facturers thereupon flocked to Paris to 
defend the threatened structure of restric- 
tion and protection ; but to no avail. 

The treaty is really the result of several i 
months of negotiation. It was in the especially as this cut in revenue would be 
summer that a French liberal decided that combined with an increase in income tax 
the time was ripe for it. He urged the 
idea on a British friend, a prominent advo- 
cate of free trade, who put him in touch 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The lattet expressed himself as sym- 
pathetic. The negotiations in Paris, which 
followed, were held in secret to prevent 
obstruction by the French manufacturers’ 
lobby, violently opposed to British 

iti By the time the project 
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is bound to be imitated by other nations 
and to inaugurate a new, freer era in 


he 


European trade. 

Readers have no doubt by now realised 
that the foregoing sensational piece of 
news is a century old and refers to a 
triumph of Mr Cobden’s, not Mr Maud- 
ling’s. The Frenchman who originated 


iad 
ain 


treaty of commerce as a vehicle for free 





‘ 


between the French state and the international oil-companies. Some 
ef this speculation has centred recently around three magic letters: 
SIP, standing for Société Industrielle des Pétroles, a body which 


is still at the blueprint stage in the ministry of industry in Paris. 


Much of the early prospecting in the Sahara was done at the tax- 

: The pioneering state-owned companies, however, 
have no'refining capacity and no system of distribution, The SIP. 
them with this. In the original draft two-thirds of 


was 
the shares were to be divided equally between the Bureau de 
de Pétrole (BRP), whose statute was to be changed, 
Pétroles, which indirectly controls 
Edjele, Zarzaitine and Tiguen- 
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spread that France was going “ to declare war on the international 
oil cartel”—meaning that the French state would use all its 
weapons, state control at home and, abroad, the threat to walk out 
of the common market, to impose its will. 

In such theories the discrepancy was striking between cause and 
effect. Nearly 60 per cent of petroleum distribution in France is 
in the hands of subsidiaries of foreign firms. Another 30 per cent 
is controlled by the Compagnie Frangaise des Pétroles and its 
associates. The French state has a 35 per cent share in the CFP, 


_but the latter, through its participation in Iraq, is a member of 


the international club ; and the SIP operation was largely directed 
against it. This shows how difficult it is to disentangle public from 
ptivate capital in the oil business. But it also shows how little 
scope there is for a national chain in France without a radical 
change of structure: a newcomer like SIP could bid for a tenth of 
the existing channels of distribution, at most. The French govern- . 
ment has a weapon—a law of 1928—to compel the companies to 
take any ctude it wants, It could also brandish the threat of 
nationalisation. Such international hostilities, however, would 
spell the doom of the present liberal economic policy. Nor does 
one go to war with firms just when one has to bargain about sur- 
pluses with them. 

France may not have a surplus of oil as early as was expected. 
Revised unofficial estimates put Saharan supplies at about 7.5 
million tons this year, 15 million tons next year and over 20 
million tons in 1962. These figures may again be revised upwards. 
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An Ink Dynasty 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


by staff engineers in order that its work- 
ings should not be copied. The firm’s 
reserve on matters financial is possible 
because the business is the property of 
one family alone—the Beindorffs, now in 
their fourth generation of management. 
There are no other shareholders pressing 
importunately for news about the ups 
and downs of dividends. 

The firm of Giinther Wagner stems 
from a modest dye and: ink plant, which 
one Carl Hornemann set up at Grosse- 
Munzel, near Hanover in 1832. Its busi- 
ness grew unspectacularly. On April 28, 
1838, Hormemann came out with his first 
printed price list—the respectable occasion 
which Ginther Wagner have ‘designated 
their foundation day. But it not until 
1863, by which time the business had 
moved into Hanover city, that a go-ahead 
chemist called Ginther Wagner joined the 
firm. Four years later he became sole 
owner of the business and gave it his 
name. He also hit on the happy idea of 
adopting the pelican in his family crest 


"in due course he married the boss's 


daughter and inherited the whole concern 
when Giinther Wagner died. It has been 
owned by the Beindorff family ever since. 












The firm’s head today is Kurt Beindorff. 
A trained engineer, Herr Kurt Beindorff 
prefers to work himself in the firm’s 
second factory at Hanover, which 
specialises in making packing material and 
containers of many kinds. Kurt Beindorff’s 
three factories—the Pelikan works in 
Hanover, and the two packing material 
factories in Hanover and Hamburg— 
employ altogether 4,800 persons. In ful- 
filment of contemporary obligations, 
of every four of these is a refugee f 
the east. Is it a consequence of the 
family’s studied reserve that the name 
Beindorff does not appear in Wer ist 
ho’s Who). Except 
sinecure duties of 


wer? (Germany’s 


family 
Beindorff plays little part in public life. 
He lives unostentatiously in the suburbs. 
One of his quiet interests is the family col- 
lection of paintings and drawings that has 
come jinto being largely through the firm’s 
association with the world of art in the 
role of supplier of artists’ materials. 

‘ Kurt Beindorff leaves the management 
of his biggest factory, the Pelikan works, 
where 3,200 are employed, to his forty- 
year-old nephew Klaus Beindorff, another 
of those disciplined business executives 
who have done so much to set the German 
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In any case, with other French output soon reaching 4 million tons, 
and with the available production from Iraq increasing; potential 
supply should exceed demand by 1963-64. For the time being, 
the international companies are apparently fairly, though reluct- 
antly, co-operative. Most of thém have invested in the Sahara. 
Under a three-year agreement, drafted but not yet signed, they 
agree to take 80 per cent of that quantity of Saharan crude which 
is produced by French companies having no distributive outlets, 
at a price reported as high ($2.60 per barrel at Bougic). Difficulties 
will rise as supplies increase ; they will be over quantities and prices 
rather than principles. 

The rumours of a head-on conflict between the French govern- 
ment and the international oil companies have not been based on 
imagination alone. In French oil circles there are several candidates 
for a position comparable to Signor Mattei’s in Italy. There are also 
politicians who see an integrated national chain, with the national 
vested interests it would create, as a good means for keeping 
French troops eternally in Algeria. The oil malaise also reflects 
the inner contradictions of Gaullism. In opposition, Gaullism was 
extremely nationalist with strong anti-American undertones. In 
power, it has to reconcile these hankerings with the reality of 
French alliances. Nationalism in oil is thus not unconnected 
with the French attitude towards “ integration” in Europe or in 
Nato. It is no accident that M. Pinay, a critic of Gaullist foreign 
policy, singled out the SIP for attack in his quarrel within the 
government. 
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The industrial structure of France is not to be swamped at once 
by a Saharan flood. France will merely follow the changing 
European trend in energy consumption. Efforts will be made to 
ease the transition from coal. According to receny estimates by 
M. Jeanneney, the minister for industry, coal consumption will be 
maintained at about the present level of just under 60 
tons a year until 1965, though the share of coal in the 
balance sheet will go down from 61 to 50 per cent. The share of 
petroleum products and natural gas will go up from a quarter 
to a third, the rest being provided by water power. The change- 
over may be speeded up after 1965 with the possible appearance 
of the Saharan natural gas on the French market. 

The full impact of oil from the Sahara cannot yet be measured. 
The French may try to alter their tax structure so as to alter 
gradually the pattern of consumption. The SIP may finally see the 
light of day, though probably with more private capital than was 
at first intended, and be used to strengthen the French bargaining 
position. The French will certainly bargain hard to get a prefer- 
ence within the common market. It is this French tendency to insist 


all end in a bargain, that the French government will not resort 
to extreme measures, The alarm bells, in short, have been too loud. 
As M. Raymond Aron has put it, oil has the properties of opium: 
it makes people dream and renders commentators delirious. 





economy again on its feet. Klaus of output. 


A new kind of carbon paper 


and there by setbacks received during the 





Beindorff lives apparently for two things— 
work and motor-boating, He, too, has a 
modest home, within ten minutes’ walk 
of his office. And last summer, when a 
record number of Germans went abroad 
for their holidays, he spent the whole of 
his leave contentedly motor-boating on 
the Steinhuder lake, some fifteen miles 
from the centre of Hanover. 


LAUS BEINDORFF walks to work most 
mornings, and is at his desk at 7.15 
without fail. (Hours of work are from 
06.45 to 16.30 for factory workers, and 
from 07.15 to 17.30 for executives and 


his departmental heads simultaneously. 
Having reported at length on their acti- 
vities, made their suggestions, and re- 


ways and means of improving the quality 


that is cleaner to handle and lasts longer 
than that generally in use today is, for 
example, to be put on the market before 
the year is out. Although it will cost 
rather more to buy, it will be cheaper to 
use in the long run. Carbon paper is 
Giinther Wagner’s principal source of 
income. 

In addition 
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war. Only last year the firm brought 
back its confiscated factory at Buenos 
Aires. Here some 140 workers are em- 
ployed chiefly in making ink and gum for 
sale in Argentina exclusively. The firm’s 
small factory in Chile, compelled to close 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT | 
COMPANY LIMITED | 





INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


| Paid up Capital £544,000 
LIFE | Assets exceed £3,000,000 


| Directors: J. B: Campbell, J. W. W. Huntrods 
ASSUR ANCE | P. H. Russell Smith, A.C.A., P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 














: : se able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
Whole Life -Without Pr ofits | of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite sub- 

stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 

Sum Assu red Company’s banking business is conducted in conform- 
ity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 

‘ and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is 
£10,000 maintained at 10 per cent,or 30 per cent of funds at less 


than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is oneof the most substantial independ- 


i ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 
Age next birthday and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
40 stretching from Newcastle-on-Tynetothesouthcoast. 


Annual Premium it 7 
Funds may be deposited 
£190-8-4 on the following terms : 
' Money at | month’s call, 
44% per annum, maximum £5,000 


Money at 3 months’ call, 
Ask for a complete table of 5}% per annum, maximum £25,000 


attractive rates for whole Life and | | | | 6 cael pees ng 





Endowment Assurance. 


You are invited to write to The Manager, 
Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 
who will be pleased to send you an Audited 
Balance Sheet and booklet No. NC10 erplaining 
our mode of operation. 
| 
; 


LONDON 
and 
LANCHESTER * 


- CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 


, COMPANY LIMITED 
' 24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: City 648! (15 lines) 


| Members of the Industria! Bonkers Associetion 


Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
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Can Bank Rate Do It ? 


HURSDAY’S rise in Bank rate from 4 to § per cent marks 
the first turn in official economic policy towards active 
restraint. Beginning with the first reductions in Bank 

rate from 7 per cent two years ago and culminating in last 
April's considerable budget reliefs, the authorities have success- 
fully countered trade recession and encouraged most of 
Britain’s industry into a rarely equalled pace of expansion. The 
very success of this policy made it certain that official guidance 
would have to change direction ; the rise in interest rates in 
other leading world centres made it probable that the turn in 
London would come sooner rather than later and that Bank 
rate would be the chosen instrument for it. But the fact that 
this change was expected does ‘not minimise its significance. 

In a real sense, Britain’s economy and the way it is run 
are now on test. Through these last months, the authorities 
themselves and economists: and investors outside have 
watched the gathering recovery with an inevitable apprehen- 
sion at the back of their minds: can expansion go on smoothly, 
or must it be punctured by excessive boom and long drawn- 
out attempts to control it ? That happened five years ago, and 
for three years industrial output did not rise at all. Happily, 
there are important differences in the state of the British 
economy now compared with 1955. The boom is not so uni- 
versally spread. Reserves of labour are probably larger. The 
pressure of wages, although it is becoming stronger, is still 
small by postwar standards, and so far more than matched by 
rising output per worker. Prices have enjoyed record postwar 
stability, and the foreign balance is not weak. Above all, 
perhaps, there is the very experience of the recent past. The 
authorities are determined not to repeat the error of too little 
too late made in 1954-55, and they have behind them their 
action of 1957 to demonstrate to opinion at home and abroad 
that monetary stability will be defended. These are the reasons 


why Bank rate has now been raised by 1 per cent and why on | 
this occasion action may have been taken in time to steady 


the boom. 

The increase has come rather earlier than most people 
expected, and probably earlier than the authorities themselves 
thought likely at the end of last year. The main reason for 
doing it sooner has been domestic, not external. Since the turn 
of the year it has become clear that industry has made quite 
exceptionally large upward revisions in its investment plans 
for 1960. The one element so long missing in the British boom 
has been supplied with astonishing speed. 

These revisions of investment intentions alone now imply 
an increase of perhaps {£250 million in total demand on 


Britain's resources this year, as against the fall of {40 million 
in their investment demand that these businessmen had fore- 
cast earlier ; and this increase would be only on the investment 
they control, roughly half of the country’s total fixed capital 
formation. This figuring includes nothing for increases that 
may be expected in private housebuilding: moreover, public 
investment has recently been showing quite a significant rise, 
as a delayed result of the increases decided on in autumn, 1958. 
In fixed investment alone, these indications would suggest a 
resurgent boom capable of surpassing the investment boom 
of 19§4-57—quite apart from the not wholly spent surge of 
consumer demand, the continued building up of stocks, and 
possible increases in Government expenditure. 


_ summer, when a sample of manufacturing companies 
was asked by the Board of Trade how much they 
expected to invest in 1960, they said they would spend about 
§ per cent less than in 1959 ; and a small sample of companies 
in construction, transport, distribution, commerce and services, 
investment in which had been rising by 7-9 per cent each year 
since 1956, said they expected to invest if anything a little less 
than last year. But by the end of the year these manufacturers 
had utterly changed their minds. They now expected to spend 
14 per cent more this year than last (17 per cent more on plant, 
machinery and vehicles and 8 per cent more on building) ; and 
a larger sample of companies in other industries and services 
had revised their expectations for 1960 up to a ris¢ of 20 per 
cent (334 per cent more building, 20 per cent more plant and 





back, especially as 1960's surplus in the current balance of 
\ is expected to be smaller than in 1959, and commit- 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE IMPACT 
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BVIOUSLY no one knows yet whether the bid to restrain Consols 22% 
the boom in its early stages and by using the mechanism of 
interest rates is going to succeed. It may, in the end, become 
necessary to.reach again for the old undesirable 
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of that. Reappraisal in the new year followed predictably 
from the strange upsurge over Christmas ; The Economist in- 
dicator, falling 16.1 points or 4} per cent from its peak three 
weeks ago, was still, on Wednesday higher than in mid- 
December. 

se ET LE in EE 
after the announcement ; a small recovery was staged in the 
early afternoon but towards the close prices were falling again. 
Bank shares, hire purchase and steel shares were most affected; 
otherwise falls were moderate and the Financial Times 
ordinary index fell by 3.7 points to 321.5—much less than on 
Tuesday. The general view was that prices probably still 


have some way to fall, but that the year’s dividend prospects 
are after all still good and that the institutions will step in 
with buying orders before the fall goes far—in many people’s 
view with a limit of 10 per cent from its peak, which implies 
a level of something over 300 for the Financial Times index. 
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This is in line with opinions earlier in the week ; but the 
Bank rate change imparts a new uncertainty. 

Uncertainty will surely draw still more attention to yields, 
and to the higher returns available on fixed-income stocks. 
Gilt-edged stocks were marked down sharply on Thursday, 
and falls ranged to one point on the undated stocks. Such falls 
are not in fact large on a day of a 1 per cent rise in Bank rate, 
and neither the authorities nor gilt-edged brokers were unduly 
concerned. The Bank of England, wisely, now attaches more 
importance to attainment of a steady market, in which the 
authorities can sell, than a rising one. If the market now falls 
quickly by a point or two the higher yields will add to the 


afternoon. reise waiundboss dseegrenmacee oxen? 
lies are creating the appropriate atmosphere for regulating, and 
therefore maintaining, economic expansion. 


Banking for Profit 


T a time when banks are trying vigorously to widen their 

services through the community, bankers ought to be 

keen to secure the widest audience for their pronounce- 
ments. They have missed the chance to contribute much 
before the event to the discussion about Bank rate or give 
particular warnings about the level of ordinary shares ; their 
conventional wisdom has been ex in general comments 
about booming markets and over-optimism. If there is a field 
in which practising bankers are uniquely qualified to speak, it is 
surely on the questions of monetary management. It is strange 
that this year the report of the Radcliffe committee is given 
serious attention only by Lord Monckton (whose leadership 
of the Midland Bank is producing remarkable results) and to 
some extent by Mr Anthony Tuke of Barclays ; Sir Oliver 
Franks of Lloyds, himself a member of the committee, reports 
next week. Big changes in the international capital market 
have followed the lifting of exchange and trade restrictions ; 
but the bankers do not come to grips with them either. 

For the investor in bank shares, however, there may be 
more profit in the bankers’ speeches and accounts. In the 
eighteen months since the lifting of credit restrictions, the 
investment status of bank shares has been transformed. 
Increases in dividend distributions, often through scrip issues 
and big cash issues to shareholders at favourable prices, put 
bank shares in the forefront of the stock exchange boom: 
as the table overleaf shows, bank shares (adjusted for these 
changes) have fairly uniformly doubled since mid-1958. They 
have appealed especially to the small investor ; personal share- 
holdings in the Midland make up threequarters of all hold- 
ings, and in these personal holdings women hold twice as 
many shares as men. 

The record results declared for 1959—profits of the big 
seven banks rose by almost a quarter and dividend payments 
by over a third—caused no general rise in the market ; they had 
been discounted. The large rights issues, to a total of over 
£45 million, themselves postulated an increase in rates of 
profit if dividend rates were to be maintained ; the ‘Point here 
is that a deposit bank, with its very large “ gearing ” of deposit 


money to ordinary capital, obtains a much less than propor- 
tionate increase in immediate earning power from an increase 
in that capital. 

In the past year the banks have increased their profits to 
meet their shareholders’ heightened expectations—though the 
published profits of Lloyds have increased less than its divi- 
dends. The two big favourable elements have been the cut 
in income tax (the exact effect of which cannot be seen, since 
the banks show their profits only after provisions for tax and 
“ contingencies ”) and the upsurge in advances, by an average 
of 30 per cent compared with 1958. 

Adverse influences on profits have been present, too: 
interest rates have been lower, investment portfolios have been 
reduced, and costs of administration (including the more rapid 
expansion and modernising of bank offices) have risen sharply 
as increasing business has been working the banking machine 
almost to capacity. Last year’s extraordinary increase in 
advances cannot go much further: indeed some banks 
Mane teeedeaaae Uuk tat emat ce ne 
rate will have its further effect). The spread of the 
ing habit has only just got under way ; that is 
on which bank shares are now counting. But in the 
it must surely involve ‘Significant additional costs 


steps in electronics have been taken by individual banks in 
the past year, but the complexities of their general application 
to banking operations are not solved yet. 


loans of their owri. Close study of the accounts gives striking 
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those figures that cannot be bettered by their rivals). Lord 
Monckton makes the impressive but Soviet-style revelation 
t “the number of customers’ accounts of all kinds has 
risen by 14 per cent over the past sixteen months, as compared 
with 54 per cent over the preceding thirty-two months.” 
Personal cheque accounts, which carry a low fixed charge but 
do not rank for any supplementary banking services, total 
“tens of thousands”; their main contribution has been to 
attract new customers into the bank (and into other banks 
too) ; once they are there many of them decide they want the 
full service of an ordinary current account. — 

The partial repez! of the Truck Acts now under way receives 
a cautious welcome from the bankers, who put due emphasis 
on the primacy of wage earners’ social habits. Sir Harold 
i i “it is thought ” (he does not say 
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pay for a banking account. None of the other bankers shows 
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* Adjused for both scrip issues and right issues. 
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uw ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* rail 
traction diesel engines. Covering a power range from 400 to 
2,000 hp, these diesels are amazingly reliable and have 
shown that they can achieve major overhaul lives of 12,000 
to 16,000 hours! 

The proven basic design features of the whole range 
(straight 4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can 
be turbo-charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The 
range operates between 1,200 and 1,600 rpm and combines 
the best performance and design qualities of high, medium and 
low-speed diesel engines: light weight and compactness, 
excellent thermal efficiency and extremely long life. 
Advanced design teatures. The pistons are pressure-oil 
cooled. This gives very efficient heat dissipation and reduces 
liner and gas ring wear to a minimum. The roller bearing. 
dise-webbed crankshaft is exceptionally rigid within its 
tunnel housing, and in practice withdrawal is not normally 
necessary before 12,000 hours running. So low is big end 
bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead flash has 


i= 


been. found to be intact when examined after 15,000 hours 
running! 

Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of 
components, are identical in all models, spares stocks are 
considerably reduced. Servicing also has been greatly 
simplified because mueh thought has been given to accessi- 
bility and the removal of components. And the engines are 
suitable for both hydraulic and electric transmission. 


Werld-wide appiieation. Maybach rail traction diesel 
engines are in service all over the world and have built up an 
unsurpassed record for reliable and economic operation. 
Bristol Siddeley Maybach engines power the new diesel hy- 
draulic locomotives of British Railways Western Region and 
an additional order for a large number has just been placed. 


For further information please write to: Maybach Sales 
Manager, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, 
Coventry, England. 


* Under licence from Maybach — Motorenbau GmbH 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 





Our grammar is fine. So are our steels. 
US is United Steel, the group of com- 


panies which produce the widest range 
of steels and steel products in Britain. 


Not just steel—but steels. Each with its specialised 
qualities and specified uses . . . steel for motor 
cars, watches or umbrellas. Mining machinery, 
saucepans or railway lines. Over one-eighth of this 
cada atts thadicaad tor tee 4700 peorte 
employed in United Steel. 

Companies in the United Steel group retain 
their individuality to a remarkable extent. They 
are specialists—geared to understand the mani- 
fold problems of modern industry. You will see 
their work in straightforward railway axles, or the 
complex structure of Jodrell Bank radio telescope. 

The many special steels that nuclear reactors 
demand, the seaworthy and airworthy stecis for 
m.v. Oriana or the newest Comet IV-—US makes 
them all. And to specialisation, United Steel adds 


the benefits of large-scale co-operation in research’ 


and marketing. That’s why it pays to know US. 
This is US 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 

STEEL, PEECH AND TOZER 

SAMUEL POX & COMPANY LIMITED 

WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 

UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LIMITED 

UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING ©O. LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LIMITED 

If you have-a problem in steel, there is a specialist 
company of United Steel to help you. 


"THE UNITED 


the 
‘united 
> eel 


companies limited 
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, the prices that its mem- 

‘ are none of the federa- 

tion’s business ; and informally, the council 

ks that by now exhortation does little 
irritate . 


* 4% 


Ins and Outs 


Ews about take-over bids has con- 

tinued ¢o pour in this week. Among 
the more important of the moves and 
counter moves are: 
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1. Fisons has withdrawn its bid of 82s, in 
cash for the ordinary shares of Crosse a 
Blackwell, leaving the field open to Nestlé 
which has received Treasury consent to make 
its bid of 84s. in cash. C and B shares have 
fallen back to 81s. 6d. 

2. Having been informed that St. Martin 
Preserving has secured assents to its bid 
from owners of 25 per tent of Foster Clark | 
ordinary, Seton Trust has withdrawn its bid 
on behalf of unnamed clicnts of cash and 
Foster Clark preference shares for Foster 
Clark ordinary. 

3. The directors of Griffiths Hughes, makers 
of “Kruschen” salts and other ietary 


d sha 

bid of £6 in cash plus three 
dinary shares in Aspro-Nicholas (now 
standing at 37s. 10}d.) for every £4 of Griffiths 
Hughes ordinary (now ing at 57s. 104d.) 
or the alternative offer by S. G. Warburg and 
y to those who do not wish to retain 
a ing in the merged concern of 60s. in 

cash for each Gri ordinary. 


5, City and Central Investments, whose chair- 
is Mr Charles Clore, has agreed to 


been fixed, but the acquisiti 
the issue of 525,000 shares in City and Central 


and for every Lancashire Dynamo nary 
either one MI ordinary plus 12s. in cash or 45s. 
cash plus a half MI ordinary share. With 
EMI at 51s. 6d. its bid of 150 of its ordinary 
for every 100 of Lancashire mo ordinary 
is worth 72s, 3d. With MI ordinary at 67s, 3d. 
its bid is worth at best 79s. 3d. Lancashire 
Dynamo ordinary now stand at 75s. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


What’s for Investors ? 


a ferment following the merger of 
Hawker Siddeley and de Havilland. Air- 
craft shares have been busy since then and 
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‘TCA certainly 
brings home 
the value of 

Canadian markets’ 


It was only yesterday— wasn't it?—that rich Canadian markets 
seemed just a little distant. Funny how quickly geography dates: 
because these very same markets are now practically on your door- 
step almost begging you to collect your share of new business. This 
situation is nicely helped along by TCA— Canada’s own international 
airline. TCA’s transatlantic services enable you, your executives, 
and technical men, to make flying visits to anywhere in Canada, 
any day of the week. And TCA Air Freight offers you a direct- 
delivery service that ties up the whole of Canada into a neat 
marketing proposition. 

For the rest of the story, the people to get in touch with are your Travel 
Agent and Forwarding Agent. 


ONLY TCA OFFERS YOU: 


* Through flights to Toronto *To and beyond the Montreal 
‘gateway’ to Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg .Bdmonton, Vancouver, 
and to key U.S. cities 


TO CANADA—ACROSS CANADA—AND TO KEY U.S. CITIES 


Your Travel Agent is the man to see 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pail Mall, London, $.W.1. WHitekall 0861 soe Gtesgow, Shannen, Manchester, Birminghem 
SERVING EUROPE, ALL CANADA, THE U.S.A., BERMUDA, NASSAU AND THE CARIBOEAN 
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The industry’s two most interesting out- 
Westland, fast acquiring a mono- 

of helicopter production, and Rolls- 
There is no mass market for heli- 

pe mow dhe there is a small and steady 
Whether Westland’s shares can 

the present low yield ins to be 


ff 


ii 


help to civil work ore the in- 
dary cero ia mig wt 


Evidence Invited 


HE Jenkins Committee on company law 
reform has a long and complex job 
before it. That is clear from the subjects 


range well beyond specific 
less precise and often! debatable 


¥ 


- principles that should govern the conduct of 


@ company’s affairs. On the law, for 
instance, the committee has invited evidence 
on the memoranda of association (including 
under that heading the “one man” com- 
pany and no par value shares); partner- 
ips ; the classification of companies ; the 
protection of minority-interests ; the powers 
to appoint inspectors ; share transfers and 
i b Jigs aciged Bees rramaggone a 
be given in company accounts; audit ; 
company and business names ; and the dis- 
closure of ownership and control. It will 


i 
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But would the committee consider adopting 
the t set by the Royal Commission 
on Taxation by issuing interim reports on 
any matters that it regards as self- 
contained ? 


INSURANCE MERGER 


Northern and Employers 


made on 
Thursday to the prices of ; 
Liability shares (up from 10} to 114) and 
ee eee oS) 
oliowing the terms ject 
Seewediy is @H4 caliiaon. "Tiss fact teat 
these terms may di int some recent 
buyers of Northern at up to 7 
not gainsay the strategic merits of a 
marriage between two such essentially com- 
eo? 
per cent Employers 41 cent in 
merger com s capital dt fteasiAi0, 
to be distributed share for share to Northern 
and 107 new N and E for every 50 
Employers. Northern will be paying a 
a total of 16 per cent (against 15 per cent) 
for 1959 and Employers 7s. a share (35 per 
cent) mst $s. 6d. After the merger, 
the projected dividend from Northern and 
Employers for 1960 will be 184 per cent, 
which represents a much smaller increase 
for Northern shareholders i 
Employers, whose dividend will have been 
effectively raised compared with 1958 from 


27} per cent to practically 40 cent. 
With this adjustment out the way, 
shareholders of the two companies can give 


undivided attention to the -term pro- 


in American casualty business; the 
Northern is more concerned with fire and 
accident underwriting in this country and 
the Commonwealth. The joint non-life 
business of the two brings in about {£70 
million in premiums. The Northern will 
ee ee eee 
remarkable ex ion in recent years) but 
Renplosets all dispose of its holding of all 
the shares in Clerical, Medical and ral 


aes a society. 
grouping of two fairly specialised rs 
is the object of he enattia, ol ae 
holders should have no doubt that its recom- 
mendation by the two boards is justified. 
A good lies beneath the surface of 
insurance accounts, but the comparative 
resources and net investment incomes of 
the two offices seem to align pretty closely 
with the $9: 41 split. 


DIAMONDS 
“Don’t Fight It—Join It” 
N alliance between the Soviet Union 


and the Diamond ation of 
South Africa may look surprising, but it 
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makes sense to both parties. By an exclusive 


agreement, the corporation buy all the 
diamonds that Russia wishes to ‘to 
Western countries, and sell them 

the Central Selling Organisation of the 
Beers group. Details have not been re- 
vealed. Production of diamonds in Russia 
is growing. In the Yakutsk region of 
Siberia, ¢ the deposits are stated to 
contain mainly industrial stones, it is 
planned to raise output fifteen times above 
the 1958 level by 1965. The discovery of a 
new deposit in the northern Urals was 
recently reported. 

As Russia is believed to be short of in- 
dustrial stones any export surplus may 
initially be of gem diamonds. Had it chosen 
to sell in competition with the corporation's 
monopoly the — obtained by both 
would — ve suffered. teaming 
up with the tion Russia obtains the 
benefit of its world-wide selling facilities, 
and is assured of a stable price. The cor- 
poration, in turn, is spared a fight which 
might have damaged its monopoly in time. 


OIL HEATERS 


The Fire Risk 


T is said that a report on certain types 

of domestic oil heaters that is now being 
prepared by the Fire Research station of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research is an alarming document. If so, 
it should be published at once, in order that 
householders will have guidance about 
which kinds of paraffin heaters are safe and 
which are not. Lord Hailsham, to whom the 
DSIR reports, should resist any pressure to 
have the report pigeon-holed while talks 
take place between his scientific departments 
and other ministries about the kind of 
safety regulations that ought to be intro- 
duced as a result of the DSIR’s findings. 
Such talks take time ; so do the discussions 
with manufacturers about the shaping of the 
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perly protected ftom this hazard. 
types are rapidly being modified 
tions will deal adequately with a f 
that have not been, so far as future 
concerned. But however quickly the 
facturers act, some twelve million 
heaters are already in houschold use and of 
= Ee Seto to 
is ovet-heating unless too 
are aa: The DSIR’s report needs to 
be published to protect those who have 
al bought paraffin heaters even more 
than who are thinking of buying them. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


An Advertising Inquiry 


speculation about just how far relaxation 
will go. It has not gone far yet. The 
Council proposes to allow banks to display 


exchange business (but not naming the 
stockbrokers to whom the business is 
passed); and to agree that those banks that 
offer investment t services to the 
ee the National Commercial 

Sondenilh spay advenien the iaevies 
in the national press. 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


Price War in Germany 


— the Preston petrol stations that 
ve just begun a little price com- 
petition of their i ling mai 
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North Pole 


is getting 


warmer 


The comforts of life are spreading. 
And that is good news for every- 
one. Rising standards of living are 
finding their way into the back of 
beyond, bringing new benefits to 
people of quite modest means. 


Playing a big part in this welcome . 


development is Shell keresine, a product 
from petroleum. Thanks to kerosine, 
hungry breadwinners in remote parts are 
sitting down to piping-hot dinners and 
toasting their toes before nice, warm 


stoves. Thanks to kerosine, people with 
slender purses can enjoy good light, good 
warmth and good cooking wherever they 
may live. 

Kerosine, known as paraffin in some 
areas, is one of the cheapest, most con- 
venient and accessible fuels of which the 
modern appliance manufacturer is tak- 
ing full advantage. Well-designed 
cookers, stoves and heaters are being 


produced which are self-contained and 
ready for instant use anywhere. Even 
where other fuels are available, kerosine 
is a valuable supplement. 

The population of the world increases 
rapidly. People must be fed, housed and 
kept warm, They must all be able to 
enjoy the good things of life. Aerosine is 
one of many Shell products which are 
helping the good work along. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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New prosperity 


through petroleum 


With pipes, tanks, towers and human skills, the still growing 
enterprise at Grangemouth converts oil into a range of basic 
materials for industry. In the short space of twelve years British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. has become a significant part of 
British economic life. Its plants produce varied and complex 
chemicals that are changing the face of industrial production, 
whether you tuin to drugs or detergents, textiles or toys, = 
or paints, shoe soles or solvents. New prosperity for many . 
products that can mean iether Brkig suantents thé-tellions . . 
this is something of the achievement so far of British H ydrocarbon 
Chemicals Ltd. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd crangemoutn - Stiingshire 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE HOUSE .. MAYFAIR PLACE - LONDON W1 - TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 8867 
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routine to fit in with a standardised clerical 
procedure on which more extensive 
mechanisation would have to be based. An 
outline of the kind of changes likely to be 
made, including the introduction of codes 
for all stocks and the possibility of 
centralised accounting, was circulated to 
Stock Exchange members at the end of 
last month in a question-and-answer form 
prepared by consultants. This was intended 
to serve as a guide to highly mechanised 
brokers who would not want to install 
equipment that might later be made 
obsolete by any central that the Stock 
Exchange Council might adopt, and as a 
warning to — firms that have hardly 


mechanised at aff. 

It would be technically possible (and 
certainly useful) for the Stock Exchange to 
be able to clear accounts between brokers 
on a central computer ; this is probably the 
biggest single step towards automation that 
is within sight. But it founders, for the 
present, on one of the main obstacles to the 
wider use of computers in office routine: 


i 
“lk 


i 


the technical aspects of feeding 
separate information into a computer 
short space are formidable. 


GROCERS 


Wholesale Supermarkets 


- HE latest development in the current 
revolution in the distributive trades 
is the “cash-and-carry” wholesale food 
warehouses. Several have appeared in the 
t few years, but the first major increase 
in this kind of selling is most likely to come 
from the Weston Foods group, which 
opened a warchouse in Edinburgh a few 
weeks ago and is opening another at 
Reading early next month. Both ware- 
houses have 20,000 square feet of floor 
space; one of them was formerly a Weston 
biscuit factory. are designed primarily 
to deal with small family-run groceries that 
can afford neither to buy in bulk nor to cut 
prices. Some hotels, boarding houses and 
restaurants are also likely .to become 
customers. 

In these warehouses, goods are divided 
into small units, stacked on shelves, clearly 
priced, and labelled with large direction 
signs. Grocers serve themselves, pay cash, 
and carry the goods away in their own cars 
or vans. Some prices will be lower than 
those generally charged by wholesalers, but 
the main advantage will be that all prices 
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will be adjusted to the economics of bulk 
buyi and special-price offers made 
iodically by most manufacturers. At 
inburgh ices per item are those 
normally charged for consignments of 2,000 
cases, but buyers will be able to take as 
small quantities as they like. inde- 
t are unable to take ad- 
vantage of such terms on their own and the 
new scheme offers an alternative, or a sup- 
plement, to the eee chains that 
some have joined to t the super- 
markets. 

The warchouses will save the cost of 
deliveries, travellers, some wages (half-a- 
dozen men can run a single self-service 
warehouse) and other selling costs. They 
hope that a quick turnover will justify their 
methods. The main disadvantage to the 
small man—that business will be for cash 
only—can be got around if he is willing to 

frequent eno visits to the ware- 
house to re-stock. If the new warehouses 
are successful, Westons will open scores 
more throughout Britain. The idea is 
already working effectively in Canada. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Recovery at a Price 


HE synthetic fibre industry pulled itself 
out of a slump last year but only at a 
ice, of which the latest instalment was 
cuts—ranging from 11 to 15 per cent— 
last week by British Nylon Spinners in 
of its biggest selli 
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the public, that they receive more com- 
plaints about carpets than about any other 
single ity. 


INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


Spreading the News 


eee about sixty per cent 


, ‘ 
mittee (London), 47, Princes Gate, SW7. 


THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 


A New Board 
of the 
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Wherever you plan your own fun this summer—be it Portofino or Polperro, Innsbruck or Inverness — your 
Consul Convertible will carry you there in swift, sure luxury and help you make the very most of those 
precious weeks of relaxation. For here's the open-air car that opens up new horizons of performance and 
comfort: powerful acceleration and hill-climbing plus a cruising speed of seventy... exceptional ease of 
handling ... wide range of elegant colours .. . a travelling sun-trap that, within 30 seconds of the first rain-spot, 


becomes as weatherproof as a custom-built saloon. Start planning your ideal holiday with a Consul Convertible 
at your local Ford Dealer's this week! 


BE FIRST ON THE ROAD 
WITH 
AT HOME OR ABROAD 





Consul Convertible £660 + £276.2.6 P.T.~£936.2.6 Zephyr Convertible £725 + £303.4.2P.1.~£1,028.42 Zodiac Convertible £873 + £364.17.6 PT. — £1.237.17.6 
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DEHYDRATED FOOD 


Cooking on the 
Assembly Line 
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successful. Cake mixes, introduced in 
1953, reached a high level of sales in 
1954 and 1955, but have declined in popu- 
larity since then. The price of the mix was 
more than the price of the ingredients 
bought tely; some housewives 
apparently decided that the saving in baking 
time was not worth the extra money. Even 
a have ceased to bake their 
own cakes. 


SHORTER NOTES . 


It was stated on page 234 of last weck’s 
issue of The Economist that the hotel bei 


it is leasing to Lyons ; it has no other finan- 
cial interest in the building. 


* 


Car production in 1959 was 1,189,970 
at a weekly rate of 22,884, compared with 
1,051,551 at a Fate of 19,841 in 1958. 
December production at 134,881 for five 
weeks, a weekly average of 26,976, was little 
below the record rate of 29,976 a week 
reached in November, despite the Christmas 
holiday. Exports for the year were 568,846, 
or 85,000 more than in 1958. ial 
vehicle production for the year was 360,169 
and exports 127,450, compared with 
312,856 and 111,629 last year. Bus exports 
are the only sector to show a fall, from 
§,752 in 1958 to 4,832 in 1959. © 


* 


By the end of last year, 773 of the 2,240 
agreements on the Register of Restrictive 
Trading Agreements had come to an end, 
either having been abandoned or modified 
by the parties to them, or having been 
declared contrary to the public interest by 
the Restrictive Practices Court. Since 
August, 1959, the Court has heard only two 


cases ; yet over 170 agreements have been, 
abandoned or modified. About 120 cases— >| 


slightly fewer than five months ago—are 
now in various stages of preparation for 
trial ; the first of these, concerning phenol, 
comes to trial next month. 


* 


A substantial increase in Anglo- 
Hungarian trade should follow from the 
new three-year agreement announced this 
week. eee oe een ee 
import of Hungarian goods in 1960 to 
value of about. £4} sniticn, Yenalaly foods, 
textiles and chemicals. .Imports of other 
items, such as seeds, tomato puree, vegetable 
oils and aluminium remain free. aed 
intends to buy nearly £54 million of 
British main inery, motor 


aly machinery 
vehicles, radio, television and telecommuni- 


cations equipment, chemicals and textiles, 
Britain’s imports from Hungary last year 
amounted to {3.2 million, and its exports 
to £4 million. 


Credit (Risk and Guarantee) Consultants 
Ltd., which advises on the application, 
financing and insuring of credit for exports, 
has now extended its service to market 
research and other aspects of selling, in 
association with International Trade In- 
formation. 


* 


Sales of domestic appliances by the elec- 
tricity Area Boards were lower in November, 
1959, than in November, 1958, which was 
the first month after the ending of controls 
on hire purchase. 33.9 per cent fewer 
washing machines were sold, 28.9 per cent 
fewer refrigerators, and 2.3 per cent fewer 
cookers. Sales were also respectively 13 per 
cent and 34 per cent lower in Ocasber, 
1959, for washing machines and refrigera- 
tors, but {1 per cent higher for cookers ; 
these figures suggest that sales are generally 
returning to their normal seasonal pattern. 


* 


Some of the remaining restrictions on 
imports of dollar goods are to be removed 
shortly, the Pyesident of the Board of Trade, 
Mr Maudling, said in New York this 
week, 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 358, 359 and 362 on 

Watney Mann Bowmaker 
Granada Woolworth 
Richard Thomas . Stewarts & Lioyds 

‘& Baldwins Lancashire Steel 
Colvilles Associated Commercial 
Leyland Motors Vehicles 
Westinghouse Brake British industrial 
Inveresk Paper Plastics 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, Ss and security indices on 
pages 360 and 36! 
LONDON ‘STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 362 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 363 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 
REVIEW OF OPERATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 
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CONTINUED HIGH RATE OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
MR A. G. STEWART ON IMPROVED CURRENT TRADING 
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Tonnages despatched during the year were:— 
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Overall, the tube works operated during the 
year at 79 per cent of capacity—the same rate 
as in the previous year, but there was a reduc- . 
tion in operations at those works manufacturing 
material for the Oil Industry. This resulted in 
@ substantially reduced rate ‘of working in rela- 


beer 
iu 


(b) The Stanton ironworks Company Limited 


but a marked improvement in spun iron pipes 
business was experienced in the latter months. 
In face of severe world competition Stanton 
again maintained its relative position in export 
markets, 

The demand for general.concrete products 
developed satisfactorily. Depatches of pre- 
stressed concrete pipe for water service 
increased by almost 20 per cent. 


The home demand for foundry pig iron 
showed little change and the requirements of 
steelmakers for basic pig iron from merchant 
sources were further reduced. In order to main- 
tain activity at the blast furnaces at a level 
similar to that of the previous year, it was 
necessary to seek outlets for pig iron in export 
markets. This endeavour was markedly success- 
ful and overall despatches of foundry pig iron 
were more than 30 per cent higher than in the 
previous year. 


(c) Tubewrights Limited i 


Development work on the use of tube for 
structural and general engineering purposes has 
continued unabated. The great variety. of work 
undertaken included a 220 ft span Transit Shed 
for the Port of London Authority, together with 
Level-Luffing : Cranes of completely tubular 
construction ; multi-track Gantries for British 
Railways electrification schemes; and the first 
all-tubular Transmission Line Towers in Great 
Britain for the South of Scotland Electricity 
Board. 


(d) Stewarts and L'oyds Plastics Limited 


The turnover of our Plastics Company 
increased during the year. This was achieved 
owing to the high quality of our product and in 
the face of severe competition from other plastic 
tube makers, This business is still primarily 
limited to agricultural cold water supplies. 


TRADING PROSPECTS FOR THE 
CURRENT YEAR 


Home trade prospects for 1960 for general 
purpose tubes are better than they have been 
for some time. The growth of industrial pro- 
duction and the higher level of investment in 
building are contributing to an expansion of the 


So far as the Oil Industry is concerned, how- 
ever, there is still dvubt about prospects in the 
near future. 


Stanton experienced a notable quickening in 
the tempo of business in the latter months of 


also clear signs of revival in the ironfounding 
industry which has already brought about an 
improvement in foundry pig iron business. 


OPERATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


(a) lronstone 


There was an increase of 5 per cent‘in the 
production’ of the Group which arose to 
4,400,000 tons. The requirements of, the Corby 
blast furnaces increased but elsewhere the 
demands were relatively low. 


There are indications that the requirements 
of ironstone ate likely to increase substantially 
over the next 10 years and our exploration work 
for the proving of our reserves is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. 

The new large walking dragline, which we are 
installing in our Cowthick Quarry, is nearly 
complete. During the past year a five-mile long 
aerial ropeway has been constructed to bring 
ore to Corby from a newly developed quarry at 
Rothwell, 


Preparations’ are being made for the develop- 
ment of a new ironstone quarry at Great Oakley 
near Corby. The capacity will be 450,000 tons 


‘a year and a large walking dragline will be 


installed to remove the overburden, which rises 
to 100 ft thick. The quarry will be in produc- 
tion in 1964. 

Our exploration jointly with The United Steel 


“Companies Limited of the unproved reserves 


of the Northampton Sand Ironstone Bed in 
Rutland and South Lincolnshire has continued 
throughout the year. We have put down 
approximately 300 boreholes representing over 
40,000 ft of drilling. The boring programme is 
practically complete and the area explored is 
now being assessed. As previously stated this 
exploration is being carried out at the request 
of the Iron and Steel Board to whom a full 
report will be presented during 1960. 


(b) Blast Furnaces 

Pig iron production from the blast furnaces 
at Corby, Bilston and Wellingboro’ rose some 
8 pc- cent above the previous year’s output. 
This was in line with the increased activity in 
the steelmaking plants and rolling mills. 

At Corby, the four blast furnaces were in 
commission throughout the year except for a 
few weeks, while one furnace was being relined. 
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Operation of the new sinter plant, to which I 
referred last year, improved steadily throughout 
the year with important benefits to blast furnace 
production. Consideration is being given to the 
possible jnstallation of a further sinter plant. 
Development of the Coke Oven Plant is pro- 
ceeding and the new battery of ovens and 
ancillaries are due to come into operation in the 
middle of 1961. 


At Bilston, iron output had increased to 80 
per cent of full capacity by the end of the year. 
Only, one of the two furnaces at Wellingboro’, 
however, was in blast. 


At Stanton, the new ore preparation plant was 
closer control to be maintained over the qualities 
of irons produced. 


(ce) Steel Works and Rolling Mills 


The ingot steel production from the Com- 
pany’s Bilston, Corby and Clydesdele Works 
was 1,414,000 tons—some 90,000 more than in 
the previous year. This compares with the 
record production of 1,545,000 tons in the 1957 
financial year. 

At Corby, the application of oxygen to our 
Bessemer steelmaking processes has been carried 
out during the year on a limited scale with 
augmented external oxygen supplies. It is ex- 

that there will be a greatly increased 
application of oxygen to steelmaking during the 
present year. The contractors who are building 
our tonnage oxygen plant have expended much 
effort in overcoming some technical faults and 
the equipment has been tested up to normal 
oxygen production levels. Indications are that 
tonnage oxygen will be available as required 
early this year. 

We are now proceeding with the modernisa- 
tion and extension of the 32 in. mill and the 
24 in. continuous mill which completes the 
second stage of the rolling mill programme I 
referred to last year. 

Ar Bilston, further improvements to the open 
hearth plant have been effected. Four existing 
tilting furnaces have been converted to the fixed 
type, and with oil-firing have given greatly im- 
proved performance and outputs. The new all- 
basic fixed furnace referred to last year has 
operated well and has confirmed the efficiency 
of the new design. Contracts have been placed 
for two additional new all-basic furnaces which 
are programmed to be in production by the 
middle of 1960. 

The new rolling mill plant referred to last 
year comprising a 40 in. blooming and 2-stand 
32 in. reversing bar mill commenced operations 
in the summer. 

It is expected that the operation of our steel- 
making plants, heavy rolling mills and strip 
mills will continue at a high level during 1960. 

Looking to the longer term future considera- 
tion is being given to the further expansion in 
progressive stages of our primary iron and steel- 
making capacity. 


id) Tube Works 
The new Extrusion Plant at our Prothero 


operation last July. This will be a useful addi- 
tion- to our range of modern tubemaking pro- 


16 in. diameter. In view of the continued low 
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demand from the Oil Companies, we retarded 
ithe rate of spending on this plant, and the 
scheme is now scheduled for completion to- 
wards the end of this year. 

The plant and equipment for the manufac- 
ture of Extreme Lime Casing, Special Casing 
Joints, and Drill Pipe at Clydesdale Works, is 
well advanced and operations are planned to 
commence in a few months. 

During the past year, we established a Pipe- 
manuiacture of all forms of high and low pres- 
sure pipework. This is an important wade and 
a separate organisation was considered essential 
to meet the demand and provide the necessary 
services associated with this class of work. I 
atm confident that our customers for pipework 
will benefit from this step. 


(e) Stanton Pipe Plant and Foundries 


At Stanton, plant is now in operation which 
extends the size range of spun iron pipes to 
48 in. diameter. 

Development work for the manufacture of 
spun pipes and castings in ductile work is now 
well advanced. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


South Africa and Central African Federation 


The turnover of the Stewarts and Lloyds of 
South Africa Group during the year under re- 
view was £14.2 million as compared with £13.6 
million in the previous year. 

During the early part of the financial year 
the Vereeniging Tube Works was affected by 
the recession in general trade to which I referred 
last year. However, during the second half of 
the year the tube order book improved and pro- 
duction was higher during the year under review 
than in the previous year. 


There is no visible improvement in condi- 
tions in the Central African Federation. The 


An increased 


year of profitable i 
of stéel products was handled. Owing to lower 


The Indian Tube Company (1953) Limited 

As expected, there was an increase in 
despatches of tubes made on the Continuous 
Weld Plant to a figure of 65,000 tons, an increase 
of 31 per cent over the previous year. 


The Seamless Tube Plant and the Pole Plant 
Demand for the Company's products con- 
tinves to increase. 
Stewarts and Lloyds of India, Private Limited 
This Company is entirely concerned with the 
fabrication and erection of pressure pipework 
and structures and total despatches showed s 
moderate increase over those of the previous 
year. 


The order book is satisfactory, negotiations 


| for several large pipework contracts are in hand 


and the demand for tubular structures con- 
tinues to imcrease. 


Canada 


The Irish Company had a good trading year 
with an increased turnover. 

The Irish Government’s efforts to encourage 
industrialisation in the Republic have led to an 
increased demand for fabricated products. An 
extension to our facilities for dealing with this 
trade is in hand. 
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this most important atribute would certainly 
wither under the cold hand of State-ownership 
The Directors of the Company feel sure that 
they have the support of Sharehelders in thank- 
ing all employees for the notable part which 
they have played through these years, and which 
they are continuing to play in the expansion 
ee 
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said that it is not commonly recognised that the 
chartered banks have given a demonstration of 
timely and effective support of the current anti- 
inflationary monetary policy in Canada. 


LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 


Reviewing the decisions and actions taken by 
monetary authorities during the recent credit 
“ freeze and thaw” period in Canada, Mr Muir 
said: Before indulging unduly in self-congratu- 
lation, it may be well to reflect on some lessons 
which recent experience holds for the monetary 
authorities and for the chartered banks in com- 
bating future booms and slumps. 


The ‘first lesson is that there is need for 
improved communication between the Bank of 
Canada and the chartered banks. Of course, 
communication must be a two-way street I 
have long deplored the passing of bank rate in 
Canada from the realm of communication in 
this sense to a mere shadow, floating } per cent 
above the market rate for three month Tieasury 
bills. However, we must respect the Bank of 
Canada’s evident determination to avoid even 
the possibility of a modest departure from the 
collective judgment of the free market. For- 
tunately, the chartered banks are not yet reduced 
to the interpreting of obscure signs and povtents 
of the reading of entrails to divine Bank of 
Canada policy ; although a cynic might suggest 
that. we have progressed very little beyond the 
plight of the noble savage watching as in olden 
‘times for the occasional smoke signal from the 
haughty Ottawas. However, in recent months, 
the Bank of Canada, through its Governor, has 
in a number of public statements offered some 
hopeful alternatives. We are assured. for 
example, that the moncy supply will prebably 
rise “modestly” in recession, stav_ relatively 
constant in recovery and boom times, and rarely, 
if ever, fall. In our present situation, for 
example, this should mean that the current ease 
in chartered bank cash will not prompt a 
“ sucking-up ” of the excess. since that would 
mean a significant reduction in the moncy 
supply... 

Now for the second lesson. Regardless of the 
clarity of communication itself, there is still 
seme ambiguity in the data communicated. I 
shall consider only the most important example : 
the money supply. Through its control of 
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NATIONALISATION 


The decision of the electorate on October 8 
has removed the threat of nationalisation from 
the Steel Industry, at any rate for the time 
being. I propose to refer to this matter more 
fully in my address at the Annual General 
woe 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


RECENT ee CONTAINS LESSONS FOR COMBATING FUTURE 
BOOMS AND SLUMPS 


DEFECTS. IN MONETARY MECHANISM HAMPER 
CREDIT CONTROL 


AGGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP NEEDED TO MAINTAIN TRADE POSITION, 
SAYS MR JAMES MUIR 


CENTRAL BANK 


chartered bank cash reserves, the Bank of 
Canada conerols the moncy supply, allowing of 
course for any.lags in chartered bank adjust- 
ment. There are, I believe, two major 
ambiguities in our concept of the moncy supply. 


AMBIGUITIES IN MONEY SUPPLY CONCEPT 


The first ambiguity is that the money supply 
as generally defined omits credit created by other 
than the chartered banks. For example, it omits 
credit created by Finance Companies, Caisses 
Populaires in Quebec, Credit Unions and Pro- 
vincial Savings Offices in other Provinces, Trust 
Companies doing a deposit business, and all 
varieties of department store charge accounts. 


The implication of this ambiguity for policy 
is simply this, that monetary control is inhibited 
and may at times be ineffective, as well as 
inequitable, in controlling the money supply in 
this broader sense. Rather than extend the 
range of specific government regulation, it 
might be worth while to require that these 
lenders (who, in effect, do a banking business 
so far as the total supply of money and credit 
is Concerned) should, like the chartered banks, 
be subject to appropriate cash, or other, reserve 
requirements. 


The second ambiguity in our concept of 
the moncy supply concerns that well-known but 
elusive factor, the “velocity of circulation.” 
Clearly the inflationary potential of any given 
money supply depends not only on the meney 
supply as such but also on its activity ; that i, 
its velocity of circulation. Our mechanism of 
monetary control is defective in that it ignores 
the velocity dimension, and this defect forces us 
to resort to rough-and-ready, trial-and-error 
expedients by way of correction. | Monetary 
control would be greatly improved if we could 
devise a practical formula for reserves against 
deposits that would take account of changes 
in the velocity of circulation. 


LENDING RATES SHOULD REFLECT MARKET 
RATE CHANGES 

The third lesson of recent experience is 
that the course of monetary control would run 
much smoother if the chartered banks were 
enabled always to imolement Bank of Canada 
policy by allowing their lending rates to reflect 
changes in market rates, pr under the present 
rate-fixing svstem, changes in bank rate. Surely, 
the chartered banks should not be forced to 
remain “out of line ” with the market and forced 
therefore to resort to the clumsy devices of 
credit rationing. 

There would be no 


“tight money” if the 
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price were right: instead, those willing to pay 
interest at current market rates would get the 
funds, those unwilling to pay these rates would 
postpone expansion until the price of funds 
became more favourable. Thus instead of rule- 
of-thumb rationing, banks would be enabled, 
like other lenders, to allocate funds in accord- 
ance with the priorities established by the price 
system in the market for credit. 


CANADIAN TRADE POLICY 


Referring to the forthcoming meeting of the 
member nations of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (or Gatt) in September, Mr 
Muir said: 


It is paradoxical, but nonetheless truc, that 
the economic renaissance in Europe seems now 
to pose some kind of threat to our increasingly 
easy North American way of life. Meanwhile, 
prosperity and increased efficiency have made 
European nations more receptive to freer trade, 
including the reduction or removal of war and 
postwar exchange controls. European develop- 
ments have also been directed inward, towards 
greater economic integration, as illustrated by 
the European Common Market or the “ inner 
six,” and the European Free Trade Area, or the 
“outer seven” of which Great Britain is a 
member. 


In spite of, or better perhaps, because of 
Canada’s obvious interest in the = greatest 
possible degree of multilateralism, she cannot 
ignore the new “ trading clubs,” or the possi- 
bility that Nato may form the basis for further 
economic integration om a much broader ‘Scale. 
The present conciliatory attitude of the Euro- 
peans provides an opportunity for bold action 
to turn the new developments into means to 
freer trade on a broader basis for the benefit 
of all members of Gatt. 


At the same time Canada in particular must 
pay attention to recent developments in Latin 
America. Current moves to form a Latin 
American common market and a regional trading 
group in Central America may pose additional 
problems: but they also create opportunities. 

In general then the new “ trading clubs” in 
Europe and Latin America should be accepted 
as a challenge and an opportunity to negotiate 
for the further expansion of world trade. Even 
the aggressive tactics of urading-block countries 
in Russia’s orbit, and the fantastic growth of 
Japan as a foreign trader, have their brighter 
side in a growing market for our exports. It 
cahnot be emphasised too strongly that the 
removal of trade and exchange-contro! curbs in 
Europe and the slow awakening of Russia and 
the Far East mean the creation of new and 
exciting opportunities to exp'oit entirely new 
postwar markets. 


LOANS INCREASE DESPITE RESTRICTIONS 


K. M. Sedgewick, General Manager, reported 
that due to heightened business activity, loans 
in all categories and sizes were in strong demaiid 
throughout the vear and despite the necessity of 
adopting restrictive measures from time to time, 
a sizeable increase had taken place in this 
department of the bank's business. Referring 
to the Royal Bank's extensive system of branches 
in the Caribbean area and South America, Mr 
Sedgewick mentioned that seven new offices had 
been added to the bank's overseas system during 
the year. “QOur Managers are fluent in the 
language and well versed with 'ocal conditions 
and customs,” said Mr Sedgewick. “We are 
well equipped to assist exporters and invite those 
who have a real interest in new trading oppor- 
tunities to come to us and enlist our aid.” 
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DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Chairman, Sir Thomas D. Barlow, GBE, has circulated, with the report and accounts, the 
tollowing statement to the shareholders of District Bank Led., prior to the 


130th Annual General Meeting 
to be heid on Friday, the 12th February, 1960, at the Head Office, Spring Gardens, Manchester :— 


It is with regret that I have to record the 


have reached the highest figure we have 
by recorded. The expansion 
re- i imcreased 


Vir 
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THE YEAR'S ACCOUNTS 


On reféerence to the accompanying Balance 
Sheet it will be seen that we have consider- 


Eger? 
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structure. 
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substantial basis for the Bank's steadily 
growing activities. 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts, 
which, ‘have been running at a high level 
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After the usual provisions have been made, 
Net Profit at £863,398 is £125,701 higher 
than that of the previous year and, with the 
amount’ brought forward, the disposable 
balance is £1,215,687. Of this sum we pro- 
pose to transfer £217,189 to Reserve Fund 
After allowing for this allocation and for a 
final dividend on the larger capital of 7 per 
cent which, as forecast, we are recommend- 
ing, there remains £533,595 to be carried 
forward to the 1960 account. 
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ASPECTS OF WORLD RECOVERY 


The inevitable economic instability and 
political tension of the postwar years have 
at last given place to conditions which justify 
more confidence in the future. Progress 
during the past few months has been marked 
by a gratifying expansion in world trade, 
but no less encouraging is the increase in 
international liquidity. The = substantial 
redistribution of gold and foreign exchange 
holdings which has occurred and the recently 
increased quotas of member countries to the 
International Monetary Fund have provided 
not only sufficient finance to support the 
recovery we have so far experienced but also 
a margin for an even higher level of inter- 
national trade. Giving further strength to 
expansion is the greater financial stability 
which\ has been achieved in many countries. 
Adherence to sounder policies is already 
enabling the largest part of the world’s com- 
merce to be conducted in convertible 
currencies and as a consequence there are 
now fewer artificial barriers to trade and 
payments. 

Of considerable significance is the freer 
movement of capital between countries. The 
increased flow has already helped to raise 
the over-all level of trade. From now on 
however, it seems likely that the employment 
of such funds for the\ betterment of less 
developed areas will, as' much as anything 
else, determine the pace of world economic 
expansion. That being so, it if reassuring to 
see ‘how energetically various powerful 
international institution’ are providing needy 
countries with finance. To assume from 
this development, however, that all is now 
plain sailing would be to disregard a shift 
of responsibility which is taking place in the 
field of irivestment. 

The United States, who so far has provided 
most of the help for an impoverished world, 
is now finding it necessary, because of her 
own economic problems, to review her 
foreign loan commitments. Although any 
limitation of her assistance would be bound 
to have its effect on the international ~ pital 
market, there may be no occasion for imme- 
diate anxiety since economic and financial 
recovery has gone far enough to permit some 
of the other countries to pursue good creditor 
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policies more vigorously than hitherto. 
Admittedly a reasonable degree of caution is 
to be expected. Unwillingness to lend, 
however, seems improbable because of the 
growing realisation amongst countries with 
available resources that overseas investment 
creates expanding markets for their products. 
These are early days to say whether the 
attempt to internationalise the flow of money 
from capital exporting countries will be suc- 
cessful, but it seems to me that a knowledge 
of what financial assistance can do for lenders 
as well as borrowers might reasonably 
encourage such co-operation, 

In broad outline, therefore, conditions 
appgjr well suited to an uninterrupted 
increase in international trade. At the present 
time it can at least be said that recovery in 
Western Europe and in other parts of the 
world is solidly based. Looking further 
ahead, expansion seems likely to be limited 
to the leading manufacturing countries: still 
later, by reason of increased purchases of 
food and raw materials, the primary pro- 
ducing countries in their turn may give an 
additional impetus to trade. 

Promising as this appears, there are, never- 
theless, signs of inflationary pressures. With 
many industries working at full stretch and a 
growing scarcity of labour, some countries are 
threatened by wage increases which are not 
matched by higher productivity. In these 
circumstances the task of maintaining internal 
stability as well as a reasonable rate of 
economic progress might soon become 
exceedingly difficult. 


EXPANSION WITH STABILITY AT HOME 


The favourable conditions prevalent abroad 
last year have without doubt contributed to 
the speed and extent of recovery at home. 
Since early Autumn progress in this country 
has been impressive, especially as so far we 
have been able to combine expansion with 
stability. Underlying this resurgence of 
economic strength are rising production, 
buoyant exports, falling unemployment, 
steadiness of prices and wage rates, a highly 
satisfactory level of personal savings, and in 
National Savings a gratifying increase which 
is helping to bridge the gap between the 
Government's spending and its revenue. 

Particularly reassuring indications of our 
economic strength are, I think, the facts that 
employment has not risen as much as the 
level of production and that productivity has 
outstripped increases in wages. It follows 
that not only has much of the additional pro- 
duction come from an increase in output per 
man but that labour costs per unit of output 
have fallen. Expansion has thus been kept 
well within the bounds of our productive 
capacity, and, since incomes and productivity 
have been brought nearer together, a higher 
standard of living is becoming an actuality. 
These achievements might to some extent 
have been expected having regard to*the re- 
serves of capacity which industrial investment 
has built up in recent years. Moreover the 
beneficial effects of these reserves are not 
exhausted, for we are left with a margin 
which permits further expansion and also 
ensures lower unit costs of production as 
output increases. From this it would seem 
that the country is now better prepared than 
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at any other time during the post-war years are indications of overloading, shortages and RECOVERY IN TEXTILES 
for a big step forward, bottlenecks. Labour, too, is in Short supply As ehoagayou will expect me t toy seme- 
= Mert ao seeaetiances thing about fextiles. For the cotton trade, 
HOW MUCH MORE MOMENTUM ? spite Ss ae area abonen high level of #8 Year was one of the most momentous in 
What then are the prospects of making a consumer spending. And since this demand a ee — ss ee ae 
further advance? One very important factor would be spurring on the output of consumer od 
is that our gold and currency reserves have goods just when greater need for productive 
improved so much that expansion can pro- capacity was stimulating capital expenditure, 
ceed more freely. Their strength was partly the whole economy might become over- 
derived from an encouraging recovery in exuberant. Nor should it be assumed that 
exports, and partly from an unexpectedly there will be an easing of the situation 
slow rise in the cost and volume of imports through a marked decline in exports. Even 
due to the continuance, of favourable terms if less were taken by North American and 
of trade and industry’s reluctance to increase Common Market countries, there is a reason- 
stocks. The real growth in our reserves has, able chance that the Sterling Area will pro- 
however, been disguised by substantial re- vide a better outlet than of late, to say 
payments of short and medium-term debts. nothing of the opportunities which may be 
Yet neither the strain of these transactions = presented by the newly formed European 
nor the gradual move towards convertibility | Free Trade Association. 
has weakened the resilience of sterling. For 
an explanation of this resistance to pressures THE TASK AHEAD 
it is necessary to look further than Britain's 
gains to the improved position of the overseas It would seem from these conflicting possi- 
sterling countries. The recovery in the bilities that, although there are still reserves 
demand for their commodities has played a of certain kinds of capacity, the economy 
significant part in that the increased foreign has reached a point where it could develop 
exchange earnings have helped to swell the 
central reserves. 
Despite this expansio., however, reserves 
are still barely large enough to deal with 
severe runs on the pound in respect of cur- 
rent operations. Since they have been in- 
flated by past speculative moves against the 
dollar, its restoration to favour may be 
expected to reverse the tide. Other adverse 
influences are the keener competition our 
exports will have to meet in overseas markets, 
and the burden of rising imports, possibly 
at higher prices as trade continues to im- ; ; 
prove. In addition to these strains are the ‘ation of much that was previously obscure, 
heavy commitments which have to be faced the Committee has performed — Se 
this year for capital investment overseas. able service. However, without wishing to 
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unexpected downward swing of fortune, any 
serious deterioration would, it seems to me, 
only arise if we experienced all at the same 
time pressing demands for consumer goods, 
capital goods and exports. 

Whether or not there could be such a con- 
fluence of activities can be but a matter of 
conjecture at this stage. On the one hand are 
signs which point to only moderate expan- 
sion. Output is certainly rising, but i 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Marked growth in range and volume | 


of business 


Viscount Monckton of Brenchley on 


the Radcliffe Report 


The One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Midland Bank Limited 
will be held on February 12th at the Head Office, Poultry, London, EC2. 


The following are extracts from the statement by The Right Honourable The Viscount 
Monckton of Brenchley, PC, KCMG, KCVO, MC, QC, the chairman, on the report of the 
directors and accounts fot the year to December 31, 1959: 


It is good to be able to look back upon a year in which strong recovery 
took place from a prolonged hesitancy in the process of economic 


The whole world 

welcome and draw confidence from the fact that the “ dollar gap ” 

has been closed and the dollar is no longer a “scarce currency.” With 
trading and monctary relations put on a more rational basis, 

States has become far more sensitive than for many years, 

nr Gaia ot clade kaa aod decdcquomen  ofee port 
world. In day-to-day economic relations the western world is 


The Radcliffe report is important for a number of reasons, not Jeast for 
the up-to-date and well-documented description it contains of the financial 
system. It is important also for the practical proposals it puts forward : 
some of these the Government has given its decision ; on some, 
judgment has been reserved ; and on some, again, action has been 

the institutions directly concerned. Many of its proposals do 
themscives to public announcement, at any point of time, of 
decisions on constitutional or procedural matters. I have in mind, 


for instance, the broad principles of policy and operation suggested by the 
Committee which, if adopted, will become effective in day-to-day trans- 
actions undertaken by the authorities in the money market and the 
market for Government securities. Proposals of this kind, so far as they 
came to be absorbed into the continuous operation of the system, might 
prove to have far greater significance than the recommendations on which 
formal pronouncements were or are required. 


MONEY SUPPLY AND LIQUIDITY 


The replacement of money supply by the “ whole liquidity position ” 

as the guide to and vehicle of policy—as suggested by the Committee— 
is mot a revolutionary change ; in practice, monetary policy has been 
moving in that direction for some time past. What is new is the explicit 
formulation of the idea and the advocacy of its full acceptance, with all ' 
its implications, by the monetary authorities. Monetary authorities, 
particularly in this country, are not given to open accepiance of theoretical 
dogma ; but adoption by the authorities of the Committee's: proposals 
ee ee 
of the shift of emphasis. 

Di tek aeihiads peal: ciiinay siti Sah seeds a Gan wo 
series of purposes associated with nmewly-accepted responsibilities of 
Government. Accordingly it had become in itself much more complex 
and more wide-ranging im forms of action. It had to note and act upon 
factors additional to the money supply—factors like the flow of incomes 
after tax, the size of the overall budget deficit, the scale of private and 
public capital expenditure, and the demands likely to be made upon new 
savings and the supply of bank credit. 


IMPLICATIONS OF SHIFT OF IDEAS 


The concept of liquidity being itself far from simple, and the action it 
entails being more complex and more subtle than that which follows 
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from a more readily measurable test, the task of expounding and explaining 
policy will be correspondingly more difficult. Certainly, if policy is to 
carry conviction and to win and retain general support, it will call for 
much wider understanding of monetary issues and processes than obtains 
today. We ought, I believe, to recognise that bankers can help in this 
process—and not only by striving to present, through their official 
channels, a clear and objective explanation of what they are doing and 
why. On a much broade? front and in a variety of ways they can help the 
public to understand at least the basic elements of monetary policy and 
action. I am glad to think that the Institute of Bankers, which I have had 
the honour to serve as President for nearly two years past, has a part to 
play in this process. 


THE MIDLAND BANK 


| 

Some readers of this Statement may have noticed in The Times of 
August 4th last an analysis of shareholdings in this Bank, based upon 
data extracted at the beginning of 1959. This showed that, out of about 
64,700 separate holdings, 56,300 were registered in the names of indi- 
viduals (divided in the proportion of. nearly two to one between female 
and male) and 6,300 in joint private names. Well over nine-tenths of 
all these holdings were of 500 shares or less, that is to say £500 of 
nominal value or rather more than £2,000-worth at the then market price. 
Indeed, almost one-quarter of the holdings were of up to fifty shares 
only. In numbers, then, personal sharchokders were overwhelmingly 
preponderant. The major element among corporate holders consisted 
of nominee companies. Personal sharehoidings made up probably three- 
quarters of the number of shares issued and paid up, only one-quarter 
being accounted for by nominee companies, pension funds, insurance 
companies, unit trusts and all other corporate investors. Thus, despite 
the general trend in this country’s company structure towards corporate 
investment, we ate still, in terms of ownership, a company of compara- 
tively small, personal investors. Incidentally, apart from the large 
proportion of them having addresses in the London area, the big con- 
centrations of personal shareholders are to be found in the north of 
England. In recognition of the importance of the small shareholder we 
have decided to do away with the half-crown fee which, for longer than 
anyone can remember, has been payable upon each transfer of shares on 
our register, 


GROWTH OF 
BANK’S BUSINESS 


After sixteen months, the number of personal loans and the aggregate 
amount outstanding on them are continuing to rise steadily ; indeed, the 
number of loans current is well over three times as large as a year ago. 
Personal cheque account facilities have brought tens of thousands of new 


customers to the Bank, with several millions of pounds to their credit. ‘ 


The number of customers’ accounts of all kinds has risen by fourteen per 
cent over the past sixteen months, as compared with 54 per cent over the 
preceding thirty-two months. The largest components of the recent 
increase have been personal loan accounts and ordinary current accounts. 

Following upon study of proposals put forward by the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee, two services adapted to special needs were introduced last autumn. 
First, many farmer-customers have long since learned to look to us for 
continuing finance ; but to give added reassurance we announced that 
in approved cases and for capital purposes we would be prepared to grant 
loans, to be repaid by annual reductions over a term of years, which 
would be subject to recall on demand only if it were to become evident 
that the farmer’s business itself was in jeopardy. The result of publicising 
our services has been seen in a remarkable increase in the number of 
farming accounts with us and in the volume of our lending to the industry, 
both under the new heading and within the category of conventional 
advances. 

Secondly, in line with another Radcliffe suggestion, we decided to 
institute a system of “term loans”—that is loans of fixed amounts, 
repayable by regular instalments over periods of up to ten years—for the 
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development of small businesses ; and special facilities of this kind have 
now been made available. An encouraging number of loans has already 
been made, for sums ranging from £600 to £12,000, and from our study 
of the purposes in view we are satisfied that a real need is being met by 
the new fecilities, 


The rise in advances over the year by £149 m., or by nearly one- 
third, has been met chiefly by an increase of £118 m,. in deposits. 
For the rest, room has been made for increased borrowing demands by 
a reduction in our holding of Government securities by £86 m, The 
cutting down of investments in order to meet a rising demand for advances 
is occasionally commented upon as if there were something abnormal and 
faintly reprehensible about the process. In fact, it is a long-established 
and well-recognised factor of elasticity in a modern banking system which 
has been authoritatively regarded—most recently by the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee—as an ordinary and predictable accompaniment of a sharp increase 
in lending. 


MECHANISATION IN BANKING 


Recently the last hand-posting branch in our system was equipped 
with the standard machines for posting ledgers and preparing customers’ 
current account statements. In order to lessen the manual task of 
machine operators, we are now experimenting with ledger-posting 
machines that substantially enlarge the scope of automatic operation. 
Then, too, a great deal of research work has been carried out on methods 
for the automatic sorting of cheques and other vouchers and on the 
possibilities of high-speed computers. 

Having completed the first phase—the mechanisation of book-keeping 
along conventional lines—we have entered upon an intermediate stage, 
with further reliance upon machines, looking towards more or less com- 
pletely automatic systems based on the latest electronic developments. 
For such tasks as cheque clearing, the automatic sorting and listing of 
items by electronic machines is likely to be of considerable advantage to 
the banking system, and indeed to the book-keeping of the country’s 
business considered as a whole. In the work of a bank with a large 
number of branches greatly varying in size, further mechanisation in its 
developing forms will need to be adjusted to local requirements. In 
applying the range of methods we must have always in mind the need 
to ensure that the system chosen for a particular branch or job is 
economical and efficient and avoids inconvenience for customers or 
diminytion in security. 

There is every inducement to press on with these developments, since 
without them the growth of business would indeed be difficult to absorb. 
The eXpanding trend springs from two factors: first, the widening range 
of banking service as more and more people come to realise the value, 
in terms of security and convenience, of a bank account ; and secofidly, 
the extension of facilities in forms which tend to widen still further the 
range of banker-customer relations. We welcome this trend and are 
resolved to do everything we can to go along with it. 

Nevertheless, no one with any experience of working under conditions of 
relentlessly expanding demand will be unaware of the pressure it exerts 
upon existing resources of manpower and equipment. In equipment our 
main concern is with premises, and, as I indicated a year ago, we are 
engaged on an active programme of branch extension and improvement. 

presents a human problem—one of a very different order from 
that of bricks and mortar, counterspace and proper amenities for customers 
and staff. We are weil aware of the strain that has been put upon our 
managers and staff by the rate of growth of the business, Banking is a 
highly skilled occupation, and the easing of the strain calls for much more 
than the recruitment of additional “ hands.” It requires training at various 
levels and selection stage by stage, and this cannot be done in a hurry. 


have introduced a more formalized and greatly improved scale of payment 
for over-time work. But apart from this measure, I can assure the staff 
that everything possible is being done to provide assistance through 
enlargement of staff wherever the need is established, and particularly 
where it is most urgent. We are extremely fortunate in the quality and 
good will of our staff ; we are determined to maintain that indispensable 
condition of the future growth and prosperity of the Bank. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


You will have seen in the Press from time to 
time announcements concerning fresh develop- 
ments in banking services and in these matters 
Westminster Bank has been well to the fore. In 
January last we were the first bank in the 
country to open an office incorporating drive-in 
facilities ; this was established on an eminently 
suiiable site at Princes Road Liverpool, and 
extensive use of it has been made during the 
course of the year. We recently intro- 
duced at our Bullion Office in London 
what is believed to be the largest coin- 
sorting and counting machine in the country 
and we are thus able better to satisfy our 
customers’ wide-spread demands for silver sorted 
into all denominations. 

Perhaps the most interesting! and most 
important development, however, was our 
application in November of a closed circuit 
television technique to the needs of our 
customers in the Manchester area. We intro- 
duced a system of communication whereby 
customers of three of our hes in Man- 
chester are able to view the sta of their 
accounts on a television screen at any one of 
these branches, the book-keeping itself being 
undertaken in one Sffice. This innovation was 
itself of importance, but it is the possibility it 
carries of revolutionary developments in bank 
accountancy practices generally that is perhaps 
most significant, for the problem of communica- 
tion has been, and remains, one of the principal 
questions to be resolved before centralised book- 
keeping—which may ulimately be introduced 
on a large scale—can come into being. To this 
end we have been conducting pilot schemes 
with a view to testing various means of com- 
munication and the general efficiency of a 
centralised book-keeping system ; and we shall 
continue those efforts. 


I take this opportunity, incidentally, of placing 
on record my thanks to those members of the 
Staff who have taken part in rch and in 
the many schemes that we have ‘already con- 
ducted. They have often been put to great 
inconvenience but they have without exception 
shown a cheerful enthusiasm for trying out new 
methods. 


TRAVEL ABROAD 


1959 has been a year of extensive travel abroad 
by members of our senior Staff. Europe, the 
Middle East and the Far East have been visited 
and the establishment of new, and the mainten- 
ance ‘of old, contacts have played a considerable 
part in the further growth of our overseas 
business. Much credit, indeed, is due to all 
those officers who give up so much time to this 
end, and I should like on this occasion to 
mention particularly Mr Chilvers, who retired 
from the Management of our Overseas Branch 
last May and who was, during his service, 
especially diligent on our behalf in countries 
abroad. 


I am pleased to say that the General Manage- 
ment has remained unchanged during the year 
and I am sure all our Shareholders would 
wish me to pay tribute to the efforts of Mr 
Chesterfield and his colleagues, efforts which 
are so clearly demonstrated in the results 
before you. 

Westminster Foreign Bank has again made 
profits despite the many problems provided by 
the uncertainties with regard to the outcome of 
the trading blocks in Europe. The Ulster Bank, 
our affiliate in Ireland, has continued and 
accentuated the increase in its business and in 
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its profits that has been noticeable over the past 


The Report of the Radcliffe Committee has 
been received with very great interest, particu- 
larly as a source of most useful information. 
The Committee accepts the fact that the banks 
are doing a good job and it supports our view 
that sources of credit are indivisible, thus con- 
firming the action of the many banks who have 
taken an interest in hire purchase. It was, 
however, refreshing to find that the Government 
decided not to adopt all the recommendations 
of the Committee. 


EXPANSION WITH 
STABILITY 


For the country as a whole the year has been 
one of steady expansion in production, stimu- 
lated by concessions in the Budget and by the 
increasing use made of bank loans and other 
forms of credit. The expansion has been sound 
since it has been based on fuller use of indus- 
trial capacity, with a corresponding rise in 
productivity. Costs have also been helped by a 
continuance of moderate prices for our imports. 
These factors have in turn ensured a notable 
stability of retail prices. For this one year the 
consumer, and we are all consumers, has not 
been penalised ; but I hope that this movement 
will go further, and that we shal] see that not 
only the shareholders and the labour force but 
also the consumer gets part of the benefit which 
any further increase in productivity may bring. 

Personal savings, which have again been good, 
have also made their contribution to stable 
prices. The Budget concessions enabled the 
nation to increase the volume of personal con- 
sumption a little, and yet at the same time to 
increase savings. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
TRENDS 


A year ago the trend of unemployment was 
causing concern. ‘The figures for the country 


try during this year’s fine summer, 
is now in better heart than for some time past. 
It is satisfactory to know that the whole problem 
of unemployment is very much in the mind 
the Government, and in the Local Employ- 
ment Bill it has indicated the further powers 
it proposes to take to deal with this difficult 
question. 

Ulster has for a long time suffered:a high rate 
of unemployment ; and the 


we have a great interest in the current move- 
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ment towards greater freedom in world trade ; 
but the movement will probably mean that some 
of our farmers like some of our manufacturers, 
will have to meet increased compctition. 


STRENGTH OF 
STERLING 


lion less than’a year ago. 


RISE IN EXPORTS 


A notable feature of 1959 has been the way 

in which increased consumption at home has 
accompanied by a rise in exports, those 

to North America having exceeded expectations, 
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year, are exceedingly fortunate 
in the fine quality those who serve the 
and it is their good work which has made pos- 
sible the very satisfactory results which we are 
able to place before you in the past year's 
accounts. 


NORTH CENTRAL WAGON & FINANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The freeing of controls upon, and the demand 
credit have enabled the North Central 
& Finance iny, too, to 
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ECONOMY 


currency. Higher money rates overseas have 
tended during recent weeks to attract funds away 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was able 
to make welcome reductions in taxation, both 
direct and indirect, in his Budget. It is to be 
hoped that reductions will be possible 
i is and subsequent years. Taxation at the 
level in peace time is still a most serious 
handicap to the efforts of industry to accumulate 
the capital necessary for its modernisation and 
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been the virtual freeing of exchange for| travel 
purposes. Ir is sincerely to be hoped that it 
will soon be found possible to abolish the remain- 
ing foreign exchange controls and to allow ster- 
ling to stand upon its own merits. 


ig eh ah a pO 


The level of business throughout the year in © 


many sections of industry has been high—par- 
ticularly in the consumer goods industries and 
in the retail trades. There has, however, been 
a notable lag in the capital goods industries, but 
there are now some signs that demand is begin- 
ning to spread to them as hitherto unused 
manufacturing capacity is filled up and the 
need to expand industrial plant becomes 
apparent. 


RADCLIFFE REPORT : 


A memorable event during the year was the 
publication of the Report of the Committee on 
the) Working of the Monetary System. The 
Chairman and members of the Commitice 
deserve our gratitude for their strenuous labours 
extending over Approximately two years and for 
producing a report which provides a masterly 
and lucid explanation of the working of the 
monetaty system and of the parts played by 
the various institutions which function within it. 
It is not practicable to comment in detail in this 
Statement on all the recommendations of the 
Report covering, as they do, the whole ficld 
of finance in the United Kingdom. 


Naturally, we were pleased to note that the 
Committee had little fault to find with the way 
the banks conduct their business. On the ques- 
tien of advances of a medium-term or long-term 
character, the Committee recognised what had 
already been done, notably in connection with 
the building of oil tankers and the finance of 
exports of capital ss but suggested that a 
limited extension practice*in such other 
special directions a.agriculture and small busi- 


- messes might be helpful. But, as I have stressed 


on previous occasions, a cOmmercial bank, with 
its liability to repay current account balances 
on demand and deposit account balances at 


Wshort notice, cannot afford to lock up any but 


a modest proportion of its resources in medium- 
or longer-term credits. So far as this Bank is 
concerned we do not consider that fixed-term 
loans at higher cost to the borrower are the best 
means of making medium- or longer-term 
facilities available fot the special purposes men- 
tioned. Instead, we are satisfied that our 
existing arrangements are a at nt flexible to 
cover all the reasonable irements of our 
customers at ordinary rat¢s of interest and we 
have not so far thought is necessary to 
introduce ‘any special schemes for particular 
purposes. 

We welcome the vjew expressed by the Com- 
mittee that discriminatory action against the 
banks, unaccompanied by general restrictions 
on all classes of lenders, is difficult to justify 
under normal conditions, and that in times of 
emergency restrictions on the lending operations 
of the banks should be combined with other 
restraints. 


The Committee also drew attention to the 
possibility of improving the machinery of day- 
to-day settlements. With the great increase in 
volume of such settlements, the banks have for 
some time been giving active consideration to 
this problem, and as a first step it has been 
decided that the existing means of transfcr 
known as the Traders’ Credit system, which has 
been in operation since 1930, shall be extended 
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and\ developed with a view to its being more 
widely used. 


NEED FOR CLOSER 
CONSULTATION 


Most of the recommendations of the Cem- 
mittee on the Bank of England and its relations 
with the Treasury have, for what appear to be 
very good reasons, not been accepted by HM 
Government. Indeed, the only recommendatiui: 
which has won their wholchearted support is 
that relating to the collation and publication of 
financial statistics. It is certainly desirable thor 


‘the statistical information available not only to 


the Government but to the public on financial 
developments should be as complete as practi- 
cable. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that statistics can provide only a picture of the 
past and the framers of monetary and cconomic 
policy must always be making the best guess 
they can about the future, It is easy to be wise 
after the event, but any review of monetiry 
developments in the past—and even in the last 
few years—shows that too often the decision to 
move, whether towards restriction or towards 


. expansion of credit, has been taken too slowly, 


with the result that much more vigorous 
measures have been needed than would have 
been required if the trend of economic activity 
could have been foreseen a few months carlicr: 
and then again, the vigorous measures eventually 
adopted have too often been maintained longer 
than subsequent events have shown to have been 
advisable. The main problem of monctary 
planning is to foresee the probable course of 
events and to take the minimum corrective 
action at the earliest possible moment, long 
before any definite evidence of the need for 
such action may be reflected in statistics. 


Unfortunately, we have not yet succeeded in 
developing a radar system for our financial 
pilots, which will probe into the future course 
of events and warn us of rocks or other dangers 
enveloped in the mists of the future. We have 
to trust our pilots to do their best to anticipate 
what is to come, remembering that, in the 
monetary field, there is always a time-lag before 
restrictive action can be fully effective and 
usually a longer time-lag still before there is 
much response to any expansion of credit. What 
the economy of the country needs is small, and 
if necessary, frequent adjustments rather than 
sudden and spectacular jolts of monetary policy. 
The banks are in more direct contact with the 
trend of business thinking than the central 
authorities, while those authorities are’ better 
informed on other aspects of the national and 
international situation than the banks, and the 
closer the consultation between them the better 
it will be. 

For some time it has been increasingly 
apparent that fields of finance and investmem, 
other than banking, should be surveyed in the 
light of modern conditions. Arrangements for 
this'to be done have been announced, and by 
the time the various committees have completed 
their task there will be few sections of the 
country’s financial machinery that will not have 
been carefully examined. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this office 
not later than Wednesday of each week 
and should be addressed to : 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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WATNEY MANN LIMITED FERTILIZERS & CHEMICALS LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


inning of a redeployment of the Com- 
pany’s properties, and at the same time their 
revaluation, and after these dev ts had 
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HAIFA, ISRAEL 
OUTPUT CONTINUES TO RISE 
INTERNATIONAL DEBENTURES LOAN FLOATED 


REVIEW 
The liquidity position was strengthened as a 
result of the consolidation of outstanding 
Government loans into one long-term 5 per cent 


Production of several new chemicals was 


“The fiscal year ended March 31, 1958, may 
be considered the pivotal period wherein a 
sound basis for operations was 
established. Assuming a reasonable political and 
economic climate, profits should increase sub- 
stantially in the future. 

“ Most of the plants are less than five years 
old and were of the latest design available when 
constructed. They have been maintained in 
excellent condition and modifications in pro- 
cesses and equipment have uprated most of the 
units to well above the original design capacity. 
The plants are operated at very high efficiencies 
and are comparable to facilities throughout the 


i 


The labour force rose to 1,116 employees 
during the year. 


OUTPUT AND SALES 
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PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
Net 5 amounted to IL 1,080,736 and it 
Profits Seer 
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The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 


General Y. Dori,\Chairman; A. Goldberg, 
ing Director; Y. Ami, Administration ; 
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ASSOCIATED ENGINEERING LIMITED 


RAPID EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
RE-APPRAISAL OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


1959, seported on April 30, 1959, showed a 


of approximately £592,000 over the same period 
of 1958, . 
Group Turnover for the year, in spite of the, 
ee Seal ne tae ae eee 
increase over last year; the profits 
before taxation of £2,955,590 have exceeded the 
record achieved last year. The major part of the 
year’s increase has come from the expanding 
activity of the second half of the year both in 
the Home and Export Markets, which has been 
made possible by the large capital investment 
we have made during the past three years 
Owing to the reduction in the standard rate 
of income tex during the year, the tax charge 
in the accounts shows a small reduction to 48 
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With the change in conditions generally and 
i prospects ahead of us, 
this is no longer so. The Board has therefore 
an increase in the total payment 
previous equivalent rate 


will be spent in the current year. 


EUROPE AND THE COMMON MARKET AREA 


ae 
: 
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ing it increasingly difficult to expand or even 
meintain the level of business which we had 
the end of the war. It is not 
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our existing share of the market and benefit from 
its expansion in the future, is to manufacture 
in the area ourselves. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


At the present time there appears to be 
sign of any slackening i in the demands of 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


APEX (TRINIDAD) 
OILFIELDS 


The 40th Annual General Meeting of Apex 
(Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited was held on 
January 20th in London. 

Mr F. R. Cottell, chairman and joint managing 
director, presided and said that after provision 
for depreciation of fixed assets net oil revenue 
was £672,000. After providing £323,000 for 
taxation in Trinidad and the United Kingdom 
the net profit for the year was £470,000. The 
Directors recommended a final dividend of 
Is. 6d. per 5s. unit of stock making a total divi- 
dend for the year of 2s. free of income tax per 
unit of stock. 

Capital and reserves employed in the business 
totalled £6,466,000 and net current assets 
amounted to £4,681,000. 

The year’s production of crude oil and casing- 
head gasolene was 3,032,000 barrels and 
deliveries were 3,011,000 barrels. 

The fall in oil prices continued during the 
Company’s financial year and had been the major 


which had affected the results for the year. 

The company was in the fortunate position, 
with its large revenue reserves and strong 
finances, of being able, if necessary, to supple- 
ment current earnings so that the drilling 
gramme might be operated to the extent 
sidered desirable and at the same time 
payment of substantial dividends could 


pro- 
con- 
the 
be 
continued. The report was adopted. 
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no matter how well equipped, 
to compete in price with 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
produced by labour paid on Asiatic wages 


LANCASHIRE 
COTTON CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR R. M. LEE’S STATEMENT ON TRADING CONDITIONS AND THE 
REORGANISATION AND REDUNDANCY 


Meeting 


REORGANISATION SCHEME 


The following are extracts from the Statement 
TRADING CONDITIONS 


by Mr R. M. Lee, the Chairman, as circulated 


with the Accounts for the year ended October 31, 
ACCOUNTS 


1959; 


The Thirty-first Annual General 


the Lancashire Cotton Corporation Limited 
be held in Manchester on February 18th. 


eal 
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DOUBLING of gross profit in the year 
to October 31, 1959, from {1,026,524 
to £2303,851, was broadly foreshadowed 
at the time of the rights issue in September, 


and is in line with the experience of other \ 
_ finance houses in this but it is still ' 


a full dividend on its 25 per cent i 
is to make a further scrip issue 
which is to be on a one for two basis. 
Over the year to end-October the com- 
pany’s HP debt soared from {22.4 million 
to £51.1 million. Unearned charges and 
interest have trebled from {1.7 million to 
£5.2 million and it is clear that Bowmaker’s 
in the current year should be as im- 
pressive as those now announced. This is 
the justification for 3.1 per cent yield basis 


> 


on which the §s. units stand at the current) 


price of 44s. 


Granada 


4 
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But since the financial year of its television 
subsidiary ends in April, it will not be until 
_ 1962 that the results of terminati 


ancillary businesses, Granada’s fixed assets 
now stand at £4,186,371. 


F. W. Woolworth 


HAREHOLDERS should be fairly satisfied 

with the results of Woolworth’s 
jubilee year, for profits before tax have 
risen by no less than 10} per cent and the 
ordinary dividend is being raised from 40 
per cent to 45 per cent. Nevertheless, the 
market was disappointed, as last year, that 
the preliminary statement made no mention 


year to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1959, have risen from {25,597,085 


' to £28,283,712. After a rise in the 


charge from £13,561,840 to £14279:966 
ing capital ¢ 

some {1,968,501 higher at {14,003,746 so 
that the increased ordi dividend 
Qe re ae ee 
one and a times by earnings. In addi- 
tion, ordinary have received 
this year a special dividend of 6} per cent 
to mark Woolworth’s 50 years’ trading. 

ee ee ee i 

oolworth has advertised for the first time 
both in the national press and on television. 
No doubt the impact of its ign has 
contributed to increased sales— have 
also had the benefit of the general rise in 
spending. Contrary to the expecta of 
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many people, Woolworth is continuing to 
hold its own in the chain store field. At 
638. 3d. its §s. shares yield 3} per cent on 
the 45 per cent dividend. 


Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins 


R23 THOMAS AND BALDWINS’ pre- 
liminary figures are especially inter- 
esting on two counts. ee eee 
cent in trading profits in the year 
October 3, 1959, from £8,030,668 to 
£10,181,220 is one of the best perform- 
ances reported by the steel makers ; 
secondly, these are possibly the last yearly 
trading figures that will be available before 
the company is denationalised. Earnings 
have now climbed back to their 1956-57 
level, thanks to the buoyant demand for 
sheet steel and tinplate together with 
economies following the closure of the 
group’s old type works. The increase in 
net earnings from {1,614,037 to {1,872,085 
is not quite so impressive, figure 
is struck after deducting the appropriation 
to fixed assets yong nom reserve, which 
has almost doubled from {1,400,000 to 
£2,2§0,000. Depreciation takes {3,135,933 
(against 2,596,519), taxation absorbs 
£2,980,814 compared with {2,638,598, and 
the ordinary dividend of 134 per cent is 
covered about 2.1 times by earnings. 

The group has won two new contracts 
worth {£2 million each. One is for the 
supply of sinter plant which it is hoped 
will be in commission by 1961, and the 
other, due to be completed by March, 1961, 
is for the manufacture of handling plant 


such as coal crushing and conveying 
machinery. e 


Stewarts and Lloyds 


Wo factors were mainly responsible for 

the 20 per cent fall in Stewarts and 
Lloyds’ net earnings, from £6.6 million to 
£5.4 million, in the year to September 30, 
1959. Demand for tubes and pipes from 
the oil industry sharply, home 
deliveries falling by 38 per cent and exports 
by 41 per cent ; and increasing competition 
in export markets squeezed profit margins 


Stewarts and 


Lloyds 
Years to end-September 1988 1959 
£000=—s £000 


oe 


Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading prof 


Net profit 
Ordinary dividends 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) ... 
Retained profits 


- eee 
$-SE38S3% 


Consolidated balance sheet:— 
assets 


capital 
Preference capital 
Ordinary capital 


* Equivalent allowing for scrip issue. 


Lancashire Steel 
1958 1959 
£000 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


on most of the grou are eee 
the chairman, Mr Mr A. G Stewart, capes 
the improvement in Praliow from the 
group's customers (except the oil industry), 

got under way towards the end of the 
financial year, to continue—with a resul- 
tant ea in profits. At home = 
demand for gene tubes in t 
quarter of af 1999 Sood marked upward 
trend” and demand for quality tubes has 
also continued to expand. Mr Stewart says 
that exports to customers other than the 
oil industry increased by 25 per cent in 
1958-59. Some “good orders” for seam- 
less tubes were obtained from the Soviet 
Union, 

Stanton Ironworks had a difficult year. 
Demand for pig-iron at home fell, but the 
surplus output was switched to export 
markets and exports of pig-iron in 1958-59 
were more than 30 per cent higher than in 
the previous year. Mr Stewart says that the 
directors are “taking active steps to mect 
the requirements of the newer industries 
such as nuclear power ” and the production 
of alloy steel and alloy steel tubes is to be 
increased 


The full accounts show that bank over- 
drafts have risen to £11,358 000 from 
£5,940,000 at the beginning of the year. 
Capital expenditure during 1958-59 totalled 
£11,700,000 and the directors expect to 
spend about {18,719,000 on future capital 
developments. The “ rights” issue made 
after the election brought in some 
£13,700,000, and although most of this will 
be used to pay off the group’s overdraft, Mr 
Stewart says that the group will need “ the 
assistance of our bankers for some time.” 
Capital commitments of £ 5,990,000 (against 
£10,530,000) are comfortably covered by a 
cash flow (depreciation provisions plus 
retained profits) of some £6,700,000, 


Colvilles 


‘te full report from Colvilles, which 
contains no chairman’s statement, 
shows that the group’s capital commitments 
at end-September, 1959, amounted to 
£12,300,000, covered by a cash flow of 
about {£10 million and liquid funds of some 
£8.500,000. At the time of the publication 


Richard Thomas 
Colvilles and : 

1958 1959 1958 1959 

£0 8 £000 000 §8=— £000 


11.152 11,814 8.031 10,181 
2.230 «= 2,363 2597 3.1% 
be 8 1400 §=— 2,250 


4437 = 3.676 2639 2.981 
3,675 1.614 | 872 
wl 95 
3, 3 
4 ‘ 


£000 
4,085 
850 


¢ Including Joan to ISHRA. 


Colvilles’ experienc 1958-59 wa 
Se ea os 


£17,431,000. to £15,5$9,000. 
ordinary shares at 75s. 6d. yield 3. 


cent. 
Lancashire Steel 


| hapa on Lancashire mene 
development in 1958-59 
covered 


programme 
totalled £2,035;721, ree 


Leyland and ACV 

AST year a sharp revival in demand 
helpew the commercial vehicle 

os cai oot of tet npottion aoe eieiioen 


in 1957. The general i in trad- 
ing conditions was not the only reason for 
the recovery: what Lord Brabazon, the 


Compeny Affairs continued on page 362. 
and New York Stocks on nex: 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


_ For che week ended january 16, 1960, there 

line” surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) 

compared with a surplus of 

and a surplus of £95, 

=. There was a net expenditure “below-line’ 
ing a total cumulative deficit to date of £843,827 ,000 

with 452,000 in 1958-59. 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 





{ 
| 











Ord. } 
Income Tax ........ 21 47,000 }1 236,287 1205, 156]! 32086 154647 
a ee 171,000] 85,500 88,4600] 9. 11,000 
Death Duties ...... 195,000} 145,000 171.500} 3, 6,500 
Stamps ..... ....| €BO00] 48,600 74,400] | 2,100 
Profiss tax, E and 

_, RS ... | 274,000] 235,700 218,300 a 3,600 
Other Intand Revenue 

Duties .... “..) 1,000 350 210] =O ... 
Total Inland Revenue 2856,000}1751,437 1758, 166) 50458177847 
eS ee, 1285,500 025,800 1095.574/ 23.193 25,345 
Sc ccannunds .. | 864,500] 706,155 692,580] 4,155 3,590 
Total Customs and ! 

“er ... 2190,00011731,955 1788,154/ 27,348 28,935 
Motor Duties......., 104,000] 70,126 71,694] 13,561 28,423 
' ' 

PO (Net Receipts) os a ela 
Broadcast Licences 35,000 25,100)... ose 
Sundry Loans... 30,000] 26.152 31.691] ... pes 
cates 150,000] 83,193 129,930} 11,791 32,438 
Total ........... 3328,000 203158267643 
Crd. Expenditure | | | 
interest... | 600,000} $51,416 404,151] 17,512 12,477 
ment to i 
Exchequer.| 79,000] $5,476 $8,535) ... Poe 
erate | 10,000 oe im 
Supply Services ..... 4523,546 3466962 90,050,122900 
a a1. pres 217 a oveae 
Sinking Funds ... 





+ | + 
™ 95,252 131584 
1 isu 

+ | + 
043,827 | 95,234 129766 

Net recenpts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates . 104,486 122,356 147 
cebeacks 111,200) 2.200 
si. doce-esdbe 77,058 115,720) 3,022, 2.204 
Premium Savings Bonds....] 53,275 37,480 D 6610 
PU feticedesdvsonseaencds 426,219 334,556} 18475-40033 


* Net receipt of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million 
in 1959-60 compared with Cil mithon in 1958-59. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(€ mitlion) 
Treasury Bills So Tota 
Public | Bank of Debs 
Tender Tap Dept. | England 











jan. 17 | 3460-0 1,948:3 | 2366 | Seae-9 
Oct. 10 | 3,390-0 | 1954-2 | 259-7 | 5603-9 
» 17) 3340-0 | 2016-0 | 241-4 5.487 4 
24 | 3430-0 | 2.0527 | 217-8 | $,700-5 
. 3b) 3460-0 | 21140 | 202-5 | $,.776-4 
7) 35200 2023-4 | 27-1 - | S78 
» (4| F500 | 1942-9 | 223-8 | 52M 
* 21] 3620-0 | 1987-2 | 23-6 5730-8 
" 38) 3650-0 | 902% | 205-4 «013 | 57593 
Dec. 5, 3660-0 | 1888-5 | 2148 1-8 © 5765-0 
. 42 | 3660-0 | 1934-9 | 2109 | 1:3 | 5e07-0 
» 19 | 3660-0 | 2006-0 | 228-2 | 1:5 | 5093-7 
ow 5.686-8 2336 | O3 | $9407 
pn } 

1960 ! 
jan. 9 36100 | 19824 | 2736 3:0 | 5069-0 
» 16! 3540-0 | 1987-0 | 263-3 ae | «S94 


cent to 4.436 per cent. 
Credit conditions turned easier this week 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





j 
itn | Mg Pig | Mil 

tssue Deportment*: | , 
Noses in civestesion ...... |2011-3 {2136-8 |2.190°3 
Notes in banking ia | ’ 
Gove. debe and securities”. 2.046°$ |2,197-0 |2,121-9 
Other securitios.......... 07; OF; 68 
Gold cole end builion....| 041 O41) 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 26) sf. 44 

Bonking Deportment: | | 
‘accounts Sieeacuasd 13-2 | 46 1-4 
SE Sadctsavececesee 2480 0 «25-1 | 235-9 
ed cde tdcnussiand | @6 | 63:7 62 6 
iahdsdsnéusecankan 330-8 | 303-4 | 332-1 
2770-0 | 2168 281-1 
Discounts and advances 8-2 17-4 6 
Other... os... 2-0 | 21-0 | 20-8 
MUG Aad Lcakacenahes 309-2 | 255-2 | 328-5 
Banking department reserve 0-0 oe 8 21-8 
‘a a Rei #e| @ 
CR vncadseccescces rs °o 2? «5 


¥ "Government debt ZITOIS.100, capnal 214,553,000. 
Pduciery tne reduced by £73 milnen to 42,125 million on 
January 20th. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



























1959 91 4 
jan. 16 340.0 | 4i4-0 & sa % 
Oct.’ 16 | 270-0t “44 a¢«nitsM 
Pa 260-0 456-5 @ 674 a 
ee eT 
| oy 63 day 
« %)| Z0- 50-0 “i6¢] @ 8-53 54 
Nov. 6) 20-0 | 5300 | o-9 1 8 40). 8 
. | 200) @0 | ais) @ O35 6 
~ | 200) 0°) 801 ime | «4 
» @| 20-0 | @e | “s-4 1 @ 19s te 
bills, De. 4) 2000 | @0 | «8-1 7o 7-2 54 
% W/O) 3%, |. | 20-0 —~ | el nen! « 
. ~ @) 200!) 0 | O39] Ros | & 
ved i 9 | 
Call Money ~ 1008 07-8 nen os 
einen & 1960 | 
ae jan. 1 280-0 }m«e)] MOM) 
5 Vet 270-0 ; 66 | 7411-06 So 
NEW YORK ~ 1) 270-0 6-0 | 78 7-7) 52 
Official discount % | Treasury Bills: & January writs 
rate: | jan Beeves 4 secured 4 cont, higher tenders being alloned in full. 
(from 3',%, 10/9/59) 4 | we Savawe 4443 Tue aller for this week wes for £270 million of 91 day bills 








2-78-2-82" 








Ganges | TY | atest, | des, | Paice | Malet | itaies | liege 

French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 | 13-740, is7ecen® | ipmaede | ia tah i rite te Fe ae) 

Swi F. LY $12 5% IZ OF 9 idly | ZO tOly | 2 OpFy iy | 121i, | 21 | Bie 

a 122-05 rer | x betsy 4 Retoney 4 Rieti Or, 

Dutch Gid. . 19-40-1000, | 10-S6ie ty | 10-S6-S6i4 | 1O-S8%y-Séle | 10-S57eS8le | 10-357e-Sele | 10-59) 

ere Wied | Naseer | Naser | Miser | Heseres | Wires | Meee 

hehen Ure.) iets 7a Sp | Fete, | ieee. | 1738! 7289 

cone |eree | Gere | Geert | Gat | tees | Bore | eed 

Norwegianike. | 19-71-2030 | 20-015, | 20-0172, | 20-01%, | 20-01% | 20-01% | 20-0100 

* Official Limics One Month Forward Rates 

United Staces $. ' din | tenet. ie | f de)! dis | de)! ie 
_ Batenee ses ae | te ge | surcae ge | twee | Ite | eS 

French Fr are | inte. ds irle de | Sle de | letles. de | Ye-t'ge. dis 

WED ORs co ccccvecs ' } 
Belgian fr. Tie 'Ge | 15" Sele | (6-20. "die | iS "Ze if de. "om 
W. German O-Mic tpleph dia | tstept'de | teleeh ae | Nell ae | 35s Se | ayaa Se 
Three Months Forward Rates 

United States tye. . di fe 

dot ge ite| bee | et | eee | bet | bien 

W. German ©-Mic tigvitend aio | tacinecs Ge | tntcaneeh "am | tatcanteh ae | \gcttedam | thectteet! ae ‘ 

Gold Price at Fix 
Price (s. d. per fine on) . o/s, | 2506/9 | s 0/*, 20/9, | Mes, 
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ee. 


ee 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


(4) 


and Stee! 
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Comparative analysis of 481 profit and loss accounts published October - December, 1959 (£'000) 
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profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 


8,440 





the figures are discussed on an earlicr page in this issue. 
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famunry 22, 19887 % 
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No. of Companies 
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365 
Comparative analysis of 481 balance sheets published October - December, 1959 (£°000) 
industry | at ; Coes wnt i ta ae Tobacco Buriding Engineering | iron and Sted 
No. of Companies | Qn To) (17) (13) 1) re) ha) (4 
Year {Previews Lenser [Previous| Latest [Previous| Lacest Previous| Lacest | Previous Larest [Previous| Latest (Previews! Latest | Previous Latest 
—"—_-e--_----:- oe eee ee ener 
enti aarles “27,197 | 29.674 | 98,581 | 107,932 | 48,928 | 54360, 146) 255 #9 | 99.696 | 87,743 | 95.357 | 69,056 | lonnse 
Trade investmens ...._.. te Meee | ise) ess | 4946) 5669) 342 | TiS BS) an (ae) 2217| 10,493'. I7.719 
nate a: | 42535 | 17,21) 16.659 | 50,408 49.408| 13057 | 14343; ‘i90| ‘“i7e| 25.405 $0,964 | 40.993, 37.165) 47.079 
na wes tialtc badlexeeae’ | 21,420 | 2390) 3587 | 5,874) 18.912) 23,092) 12403 | 18065) 180) 145 | 21,176 35.206 | 30.259, 29:260| 3864 
; et balances due to parent company... _... ee oe BS et Bonk nT eee eae de oh |... 33 ie 
hives: <cehsethcensbaee | Fin| F300) “ito! wo; sz) “m z| Ra. <n a aad iso 2423| ise vi eu 
i aa Mbtniads. 63 <ceacs Sen eaacses . | 20:250 | 22764 | 2999 | 2908 97 9407) 3.556) 2316 | 2) ' Tae) 20452) 174) 17.9 
Other marketable investments ......... 971 sé 284 310, 3933) a“ 235i | 5302 dos as 1592) 1 363 426 
intangible asset... .. 6... cece e sees 6710 | 0.395 | 2,376) 2.374| 704) 836) 4200) 440) 1735| 2030, 23%) $257 
' | oanee | see | 212,377 | 167,288 |* 2mm 
\ 10950, 107 6199 | 4,442 soo; S081 
Shon | Sea | 2a | | 4877| 4694) Ih i46) tt ee 
S407 | 6523 | | 20630) 23372 | 3240) es) (17.515 
12.415 | ia | 23; «23 | 586) 6210) 16sit| 18625) e227) 24281 
1o7 | io)... |... 5i4 a as| 60 179 138 
7ast| g9e2| 2) 39! 13,3923) t 21.632| 20,724) 14624) 19,760 
: 7746 | 7244! 43) WW) 660) | 6731! 16526) i658) 11309, 33ti 
: (9.307) W4NN7 | 16 | 10S) 26.223) 26750 | 7am | SAE) 401923) 35.34 
; a | | Siee| sige “y) ne) namo} suas] tase 
wes 50.86) 5,461 | | 9990| 9670) 3701 | $037 9| 7) 4916) S190) 1757) Ven 
Preference capital. (.  .. :. | 26.457 | 26.02)! 6423) 6423) 68398) 6859 zane | 793\ ... | 746d) Tago) 5.408| S209 
Ordinary capital... \.. 2.2.2.2 cells! | 64.467 | 73.701 | 8608) G808 | 26.125) 40.215 | 9.795 | 16880, 00 | 20,109 44.109 
Total Liabilities .................. 237,958 | 200,280 | 53,937 | 57.402 104,270 | 197,512 | 43,0404) 94006, See) STP 
2152) 37) 280) | ete | Oe | Oe 304 ise 

















| | 
No. of Companies uy) (6) wn | 04) (mp | o | (* m 
denkimadneee ! } 582 | 
627 bs { 3 | a8 
ve | 19,516} 2071 | 31.9: 326 | 
suneere ; Recen ak aeake 6,483 S970 | 62.213 | 18.200 | 50285 | 91.208 | 
balances due to parent company oes sae ts Dee Lee et 
ID hac sbvbin'Svand¥cithens 457 452 és | éan | 319’ = 342 
erase aa 9810 11.776) 4655 | 8377 8947, 7,608 | 
Other marketable invescments 36% 3.689 | 10 | 12) tsi) hae | 
intangible assets von des ae) Se | $35) 4146 | 3,758 
eee 69,767 =7iL16l «(90,003 | $02,592 (ee@e7e | 12777 
Bank overdrafts and loans bas 632! 179; S87| We! 5,989; 9458 
for future income tax ..... | 2490 2247 4587; 4416) 3,741 3462 
IL iiss cdacseoccawacheece 1157) $2658) 13,32" | 18.270, 15,403 / 
reserves ......... 3,900, 3,197 | 9.349, 7,361) 7.740| 4,705 | 26,061 
SN ni Scenedeh cess’ | 408 74) so S77'|| «3,245 «41469 =1,574| 10,302 
+ CO GEM ae alba 6695 6001) 11,129) 11,586 | 26,492 25,907 | 97,603 | 
Other current liabilities ............ 16.376 16.237 | 6,756| 7,278 8836 | 9.625 | 7AN | 40,978 
Revenue reserves and carried forward 16,963 18.408 13,350, 15,685 | 17842 2057S 91,199 94.238 | 9,952 
Net balances due to subsidiaries . 38 vg wet meet nue fees 24 | ” RY 
Minority interests ¢ 1039 628) 1/88) «1,251 | 7055) WAS 
Loan capical...... “| 9'397| 9680 5:712| Sieae| 22470| S7'7e| 1,128) 1090 ? 
Preference capita! 2777 2.977 6343) 7.161 | 6,353 } 6.346 | 25,704) 26.299 3462) 3,459 
Ordinary capital 6.217) 9.528) 13608 | 21,676 | 17,405 | 21633 | 96,317 | 110434 5269 $209 
bolas | i 











Fixed assets .. 3587 3881 6606, 6868) S8i4| 6306) 7,145| 7.418) 13,095 
Trade investments | | 426 590 | 6 7} = 3390 6) 447i 
i HelS actus diabencek hed 22% | 2206 10.309 12552| 4,034 3.308 | 1038; 1972) 1.073 
Debtors... eens eves see | OS OUR | 3420) BASS) 1482) 17) «S| a, SP 
Net balances due two parent company... og: 3 9 a 
Gilt-edged ...... sailed oh Geli avialtetel 10 10 %) «190, 20) 3/4) 3702) 1.170 
oe aac AN Sd Srebneeedete atts 30,8) OTT} |) ae) | aoe 
Other marketable investments 184 1% os | Jb} ! fee of 4 
DD GOD 6 oss. Sdneesericccssces 250 27 = 353 MS I 252 | 296 | BO Sense ed i 
sssiamenmnsl —$—$—$<$—$—— | $$$ , 
Total Assets. ............. 7,441; 799 121601 WAM 12,045 | 13,295 13,007 | 12451 | 20,457 | 20,921 
Bank overdrafts and loans ............. 656; 610) 2565) 4383) agi mt} tC. 2 s 2 191 
Derresaden ee neome Eo | out | ogee age) ate] 2ae| 2ste| aoe sa3 | 1478 | tea! te 
reserves..*........-.......) 373!) S04) Fase) «ttoa! 4.322) tao) 3) a) heme] denn!) ates 
provisions........ 38 re bas a 53; 326 300 She 634 
FE RERPA wahenenserion 806 094 «2673 | 3,143 1,192; 1524) 205 172} 1,364 | 298 
current liabilities ..........-.... 102, 156 778 | | 452| 462) 778 7) 1297) ji 375 
Revenue reserves and carried forward 920 938 «4,218 | 4361; 1896, 1080 $405 $505| 380! 3412, 3660 
Met balances due to subsidiaries ....... oll eee te at 10 woe fee fee | ieee Pi ee | eos 
i SINE « wa di Gdsa Av bee's «veede ie) % het ees iene - 4 f4i | to | am 
Loan capital............ 482 40. (1,527) 1310) 386300) 0 00 io 4: 6493 | 
eeeKée stan 420 420, 1600) 1000, 1.370) 1,370) sa 77} 7 498 
Ordinary capital ................. 1,430, 1458 4667 4690, 2617) 2617) 1,404| 1.404) 8955) 9242) 6616) 
LO a — 
Total Liabilities ........... “jos _7AM1 19M | AON | Ame | 13065 | 12,298 | 13,007 | 13,651 | 20,457 | DONDE | 24,901 | AiO | 140,086 | 
Year's Free Scrip lesues _.. ; _ —_ “wal 


; 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hovel: and restaurants and warehousing. 
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THE 
INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL 


TRUST LIMITED 
(acorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886) 
SHARE CAPITAL 


Issued and 
Fully Paid 


in 44°, Cumalative Prefer - 

ence Shares of £1 each... £1,750,000 
ia 22,500,000 Ordinary 

Shares of Ss. each ... £5,625,000 
im 2,500,000 Unclassified s 

Shares of 5s. each ae 


LOAN CAPITAL 
£883,000 34%, Debenture Stock 


(issued and en. . 
£1,617,000 1960-80 Convertible 3} °%, Stock 
(issued 


ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 
of an Issue of 


S} per cent. DEBENTURE STOCK 1982/87 
0s. PER CENT. payable as follows:— 


£50 0s. pet cent. 
£49 10s. per cent. 


£99 10s. per cent. 
een 


£13.031,532 
re ores ree 


£13,031,532 is sufficient to cover the £4,500,000 
(which includes the existing £2,500,000 Debenture 


in’ at 30th September, 1959, 

- This is sufficient to cover the 

ure Stock over 8 times. t 

The a’ ot the annua! profits for the $} years to 30th September, 

1959. is tt 543,025, @ sum sufficient to mn one year's interest on 

the £4,500,000 Debenture Stock 72 times. 

The for the year to 31st March, 1959, was £1,683,686 which 

n { to Cover one year's interest on the £4,500,000 Debenture 
Stock $4 times. ; 


Se Tompecen on Cs teams of which shone A ieetene ol to 
with Forms may ebtained from 
N PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED: Nex leous’ Devevtwcee 
71, 22, Old Broad Street. London, E.C.2, or any branch of the 

Registered Office of the Company or from the Brokers 
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DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


Authorised Capital 


° oo 7 - 
3lst DECEMBER, 1959 


EVERY BANKING FACILITY 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
LONDON CITY OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 3, WATER STREET 


WEST RIDING | 
WORSTED AND WOOLLEN MILLS 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held on 10th 
February, 1960, to receive the report and accounts for the year ended 
3ist August, 1959, and to declare a dividend. The Directors have 
recommended the payment on ilth February of a final dividend of 
12 per cent. (less tax) om the Ordinary Shares. 


The following summaries are extracted from the accounts: — 


Protit of Group before Taxation wae “ee ao €1,331299 


Dealt with as follows : 
Taxation sa ve eee ws £626,760 
Retained = wn an ae 417,558 
Dividends (net) — 
6 per cent. Preference wee dis 22,500 
Ordinary a ot ‘ibe aan 265,032 
——  £1,331,850 


Net Assets : 
Current Assets less Current Liabilities ... ees -» £4,819,445 
Fixed Asscts less depreciation ... tie vas iil 1,850,274 


Represented by : 
ference Share Capital eve op £625,000 
Ordinary Share Capital awe ‘ee 2,245,166 
Revenue Reserves tin ae es 3,295,553 
6,165,719 
504,000 


Amount set aside for futare Income Tax 


£6,669,719 
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THE 
Permanent 


SICKNESS 


. *- a" 
. a=" 
me. i 
Gy 
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ses 
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a 
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InsurANcE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


3 


x a 
4 
Cat. 2 
i — — 
Ls 
ae ee 
a Fa 


specialises in P. * Sickness 
_really safe retin Demme 


investment and peotiachenl sem end sedanem, 
sninitdais da hetliatinsciiertheeabinaiislnenss * Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
Member of the Building Societies Associati cannet be cancelled by the Company en 


aceount of heavy claims. 
SOLON ER eee RA EAD 


BUILDING ETY Write today for full particulars te :— 
ASSETS EXCEED £60,000,000 THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
fee Otee: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


London Office: Telephone : LANgham €341 (4 lines) 
FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 4 PARK LANE, W.! 





SIMPLE REVERSIONARY 


BONUS 


“with-profits” Life Assurance for the tiie: years 1955-1959 


” 63). | NEW LIFE SUMS ASSURED NET: 
1949 — £4,500,000 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM 1954 —£10,500, 000 
FUTURE. DISTRIBUTIONS 1959-£32,000,000 
THREE-YEARLY INTERVALS 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
68 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C4 Tel: Mincing Lane 2555 
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le MERCANTILE 
= BANK LTD 

INSURANCE 

| | For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been intimately asso- 
ciated with the principal commercial centres of the 
East, and with a network of branches in Asian 
countries is well equipped to give expert guidance 
on all matters affecting Eastern Trading, suppie- 
mented by a comprehensive banking service. 


WEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH S$T., LONDON, EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SWI 
INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Burma * SINGAPORE * HONGKONG * MAURITIUS 
THAILAND * JAPAN 


No industrial welfare plan is com- 
plete without a Group Sickness 
Insurance Scheme. The National 
Deposit Friendly Society has 
specialised in Sickness Insurance 
since 1868. Why not consult us? 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY : 


General Secretary: BD. H. Roper, o2.4., 7.6.1.5., 7.0.11, PACSA © 


Assets: £24,000,000 Annual nvome: £2,717,000 - 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
88-62 Buckingham Palace Road, $.W.1. 


Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


planning a move to Canada? 


. . « then be sure your first move is to 

contact Imperial Bank of Canada. Imperial Bank, 
with branches coast to coast in Canada, has full 
information on \the latest developments and 
Opportunities in Canadian business. 
Imperial Bank ‘is ready to help you with the 
information you require. Write for the highly 
informative, !6-page imperial Bank Booklet, 
** Business Opportunity in Canada”. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


' Head Office, Toronto |. Canada, 
i or to ‘ 


London Representative, 
116 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
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FIRE FLOAT FOR 'B 
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oe 


a 
Pe fe eee Tanker Company Limited. 


PROTECTED BY 


For underwater protection of the float, C-Sentry zinc alloy ZINC ALLOY 
anodes were chosen because of the remarkable success which has 
been achieved by this material in the field of cathodic protection. ANODES 
They have low initial and replacement costs and make good 


electrical contact with the structure protected. samauat & 
Advice on protection schemes is readily available. ( fuevansas Srzrive ) 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED, 37 OgvER STREET, LONDON, W.4 
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THE PERSONNEL MANAGER, 


CONSETT IRON COMPANY, LIMITED 
CONSETT, Ce. DURHAM. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


. UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATE PROHESOOR OF MATHEMATICAL 


for me above-mentioned pesivien 


ottained {rv the Seer, 
the Gritish Commonwealth. 


clone. Autralia and London. on March 12. 
Regmered as * " Newepaper Authored as Second Class Mail 
. ; Neesparer Lid. at 


22 Ryder Steeei, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
ations Bay tovited for post 


wih 


may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


“ 22 Ryder Strect. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


ENIOR EXECUTIVE. 40, with wide finencial and tcchaidal 
ex: mee offcrs services to capending Comrery -— 
5 aes electronics, aviation of allied fhe 


an OUNTANT «32, publ 
oases ex 
respensibie apporntment. tondon area 


Post Office Dem nee Prin 


neland by St 
London, $.W 1 


ted in E 
clephone Whitehall 1511 Postage 
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Clements Press _. an BA 4. 
on this issue CK >» Oversea 


BUSINESS Ano PERSONAL 
aes on 


Gctails which show om attractive proposition to 


Sana, a ‘eet! 


May we text yours? Mama needs mor: 
people - Send 
24 $2.8. ons. ee ee noe 
ALE AND FEMALE office Vacancies.——Please ca! 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TLM 


“ua, stefiieet selection of “Conceited 58 ong. We tere 
im tment 


Savile Row 
ere Sees 


we ond Be AND CouRsSES 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


RESIDENTIAL COURSE 
FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS 


wile © oe. oe FOR BUSINESS 
te 2 SS Ee 


é 3s 


Write 
Avenue. Wl PARE aeea —s 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON. UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 

st or ‘obtemab'« 

without residence). which is a valuable ‘ualtication for, tone 
secking executive in commerce oF indus 

tevernment of munkipal posts. tus giving Gets: is 

¢ Sie Courses for other London G.C.E.. Law 

Exams. etc. from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridec 


EXPERT eeetne. TUITION 


University. Law - Costine 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST ALBAAS” 
or call at © Queen Victoria Street. London, F.C 4. 


4 Publishers ty Tee Eresomus 
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A.E.1.-HOTPOINT LIMITED 
wish to make the following appointments 


: 





‘i 
: 
i 

it 


i 
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| CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


This is a challenging new appointment arising from the continued expansion of the 
Company 
WITH THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT DUTIES 
* The preparation of financial accounts. * The provision of management control 
* The provision of accounting services reports for three factories and a 
including invoicing and machine number of Sales Offices in U.K. 
accounting. * Control « Staff of about 2 
QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
Applicants should be Chartered Accountants and have held managerial 
NS ee ee een ee ee ae ee ne 
progressive company using modern mass jon technique. The required age 
range is 30-40 and the location will be Kensington, London. 


@Sh have been retained to advice 
on the «6 appoinment at 


INVESTMENT ASSESSORS & DEALERS 
tor 
MINSTER TRUST LTD. 


javestment companion which sise 


Pre some, are se 


f 
38 
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capertenee Fras. Gesiradie “es 
| Salary. This is a senior appoimtment for which a really first class man is required. 
The policy of the company is 09 pay above overage solastes Sar ebave average sbility Sah cee Se sceoteten, os os Oe ep 
ind performance. A first class pension scheme other benefits are provided. (Ref casi. cient tend: baat Sa ee ri 
14/10/E.) reference S. 2165, te GK. Dickiasom. = S 
| «=i gee gem eae Ge GD aD Ge Gu GD GD GED GED GED ED Ge EPO OS Ewe anes aS eee ee to ou chent uniees he pire BH = afier 
; wateme -) eee s3 he will be given tut 
MANAGER OF FORECASTING aceon ni E 
This appointment arises from the continued expansion of the Company and requires HO STRATTON tie 
a man with first class intellect and breadth of vision. fi . as ‘sah 
WITH THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT DUTIES 6 mae a ab el poe sot 
* Long range forecasting including cash * The preparation and supervision of spotiations, for an ee ee, 
flow, expenditure, sales and profits. budgets including capital expenditure to £450 plus FS. ‘ so Initial AXES on Ine scale 
* Interpreting economic trends which cash, etc. 8 | | See Se poser oe 
may influence the Company’s future * In general alerting and guiding Obtained trom G. R. Come, MAL LL -- Secretary, 
operations. management as to the implications of 
long term financial developments. MATHEMATICIAN 
QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE REQUIRED fer 
Applicants should be University graduates with a degree im Commerce or OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
Economics and have had «a sound training in must have had . 
experience of forecasting im 4 ive company and also be accustomed to The Operational Research Department of The Steel Company 
en oS gl Posey rae Ea alg pwr ga The required age range is of Wales Lid., invites applications for the above position. 
tien ensington, London 
, i of the Company is t pay sbove average milsries for_sbove nearer 
a ws and ‘ormance. class pension scheme and other benefits are 
provided. 14/9/B.) 
INTERNAL AUDITOR 
WITH THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT DUTIES 
* The mays review of financial ° Verification of assets and liabilities 
records, stock records, including stocks and cash balance heid 
ordering oosmbane plant registers and throughout the Company. 
similar records and systems of internal 
check. 
QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
ot age ce yale” cy ne Me wt wep ee eapl ond: 0 Rime Wow 
experience of essional auditing including the audit of large progressive manufacturin: 
companies. ey also should have had at least three years’ experience a6 an Internal 
Auditor in a progressive mass-production company employing standard costing and 
budgetary control. The required age range is 30-40 and the location will be K 


ensington, 
London, but will entail frequent visits to factories and offices throughout the U.K. and 


later abroad. 
Salary. The of the C y is. to pay above average salaries for above 
average ability and fest class pension scheme and other benefits arc 


provided. (Ref: 14/11/E.) 








Applications, quoting appropriate reference, giving details of work history and training 
should be sent to :— 
D. W. YORK, A.E.1.-HOTPOINT, LIMITED, 
33, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 
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MRS. POLICYHOLDER 
f have a hand in 
a high finance 


A . 


When your husband took out his life assurance policy, it was probably for 

purely family reasons. He-wanted to protect you and the children if anything 
happened to him. He also planned to build up a nest-egg for his retirement. 

He thought—and so did you—that Life Assurance was by far the most sensible way 
of saving. Both of you value the freedom from worry which your policy gives you. 


But your interest in your husband's policy is much more than a personal one, © 
As the nation’s most important form of personal saving, Life Assurance has 
played a big part in curbing inflation—and so has an influence for good 

on the size of the household bills. Money from Life Assurance provides finance 
for Britain's industrial expansion—and that means a higher standard of 
living, more and better paid jobs and more security for everyone. 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE 
a better life for you and for everyone 
Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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